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AROUND EUROPE FOR $150 


SECOND PRIZE goes to Paul Hadley 
Temple, Pa., for his excellent Barnega 
by the Sea (Long Beach Island, N. J.) 
oldest standing lighthouse in America 
Taken with view camera on Super 7 


film at f.22, 1/25. 


FIRST PRIZE is awarded to Lt. Daniel L. Burkett, Weaver, 
S. D., for his treatment of Sioux Indians in the Badlands. 
Picture was taken at 1/100 with a Rolleiflex T-225 set at 


f.16, using a K-2 filter. 


Amateur Photo Contest 
| Winners for June 


THIRD PRIZE is won by Kay Stout, 
London, for Rue Ste. Rustique in Paris, 
near Sacre Coeur. Retina I, Super XX 
film was used. 


TRAVEL’s photo contest continues to grow in popularity with photos 
from amateurs throughout the country coming in daily. Selecting the 
three top pictures is no easy task since, usually, the pictures are of top 
quality. The judges, nevertheless, enjoy poring through your highly 
interesting entries. 

You're probably aware of our new award system which went into 
effect with the last issue. Now, the first prize is $25; second,-$15; and 
the third prize is $10. When space and pictures warrant, Honorable 
Mention awards will pay $5.00 each. 

Contestants may use any type camera and film they prefer but 
should send in only black and white prints. Although any size will 
be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not 
send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, address and scene of picture, 
plus pertinent information regarding camera and film used, with speed, 
lens opening and filter, if any, must be written on the back or on an 
accompanying sheet of paper. 

Pictures revealing characteristic scenes of any locale, in America 
or abroad, are desirable, but contestants have a free hand with their 
camera work. If you are fond of a famed, but frequently photographed 
site, try it from a novel angle. Keep your camera ready as you travel. 
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Like a trademark of travel, the Arc de 
Triomphe has stirred the hearts of arm- 
chair adventurers and globetrotters alike. 
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ton Wright Asso. 5: Motyka of Monkmeyer 
Press. 6: Almesy of Three Lions, Author. 
7: Three Lions, Motyka of Monkmeyer 
Press, Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 8: Ken Doak. 
9: Jorma Hyypia (bottom left, center right) ; 
others: Ken Doak. 10: Jorma Hyypia (col. 
1: second from top; col. 2: top, bottom; 
col, 3: bottom); others: Ken Doak. 11: Union 
Pacific Railroad, 12-14: Herb Paustian, Bill 
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ROUND EUROPE FOR $150 


by Gordon Cooper 


With London As Your Starting Point, You Can Visit 
14 Countries in 17 Days By Planning Your Itinerary 


ECENTLY I made a 3,200-mile Grand Tour 
of Western Europe during which I visited 
thirteen countries in just over a fortnight. To 
Americans, Britain brings the score to 14 
foreign lands. I set out with $75 worth of 
foreign currency and travelers cheques, and 
a batch of travel tickets for train, motor-coach, 
and steamer journeys. My passport, of course, 
was in order, but I had obtained no visas. 
This trip, let me emphasize, was no mere 
globe-trotting “stunt” or dash, nor did it in- 


volve shoestring economies. I traveled in rea- 
sonable comfort and without exhaustion, ate 
proper meals and did not deny myself drinks 
when thirsty. That was quite often, for it was 
hot in Southern France and Italy. It was a 
holiday which I would recommend to any 
enterprising and reasonably active man or 
woman in search of the unusual. 

The major expense of the trip was for 
steamer, rail and bus fares, which came to 
around $75. This meant riding third-class in 


{ 


trains. Had Igone second-class, the sum wou 
have been $110. 

The $75 total for transportation covere 
seat reservations on certain trains and bus 
and a second-class berth on the return steam 
from Holland. Except for about $6.00 need 
for bus fares in Andorra and Liechtenstei 
all the transportation costs were paid to 
travel agency in Britain before the tour bega 
I simply submitted a list of the tickets and tl 
dates on which they would be used. I mu 


~e 


BETWEEN Rotterdam and Hook of Holland, numerous waterways present scenes typified by this view of boating on the Leeds Canal 


Tra 


you, however, that a careful schedule was 
wn up and adhered to; and I should also 
n you that tickets for a trip of this sort 
re | best purchased through a reliable agency, 
therwise errors might easily occur. 
“My plan was carried through without a 
ingle alteration. In fact, the only unknown 
ctor of any importance, about which I could 
ptain no accurate information in London 
‘ior to my departure, was the bus-link be- 
yeen Ax-les-Thermes and Andorra. That was 
nly solved on the spot. My short trips into 
istria, Germany and Spain were also left 
. chance. 


t 
Se 
F Amount of Baggage 


‘I traveled light, taking with me a small grip 

ontaining a change of clothing, a pair of 
lippers for foot-comfort on trains and an 
ii ‘pillow, excellent for night-travel. I had a 
ht rain-coat which I used only once on the 
dorran border, where it actually snowed 
avily early in June. 


“As a matter of practical interest I should 
xplain that in Andorra French francs are 
al currency along with Spanish pesetas. I 
s, therefore, able to get some change for 
ny brief visit into Spain without any trouble. 
Monte Carlo uses French francs along with 
er own currency, and at Feldkirch and Kehl, 
th in the French Occupation Zones, the 
anc is valid. 


San Marino has no currency of her own 
‘the present time and Italian lire are used. 
Liechtenstein, Swiss francs are the cur- 
ney; in Luxembourg, Belgian francs are 
y accepted. At the Belgian-Dutch border 
as able to change my last few Belgian 
cs into eulden, sufficient to pay for my 
er at Rotterdam. There is no need to let 
problems of currency bother you, for they 
sort themselves out as you go along. 
will be noted that I spent three nights on 
and one night on board ship, thus sav- 
the cost of hotel accommodation and also 
mizing in time. These night journeys in 
case covered ground that was not of out- 
ng scenic beauty. Between Paris and 
louse, and from Rimini to Milan, I was 
a sardine in my compartment. From 
sbourg to Brussels I had a whole compart- 

o myself. A bath at the end of a tiring 

journey (not always obtainable, how- 
). soon brings one back into form. 

ve gone into some detait regarding the 
nization of my Grand Tour for it is cer- 
; not information that is easily obtained. 
a short time ago such a journey would 
been almost impossible except with con- 
le expenditure and taking a consider- 
e. Only a highly adventurous person 
even have considered it. Today it is 
feasible for you and I. 
“mere outline of my itinerary for this 
does little to suggest the fun it involved. 
om the beautiful scenery, interesting 
ments and sights, excellent and some- 
S unusual food, and the various people I 
untered on this trip, a number of special 


Here’s Your $150 Itinerary 


Day Departures 


1. 


2: 


14. 


US: 


16. 


WG. 


MONTE Carlo’s Casino, Palace 


London 


Paris 


Toulouse 
Ax-les-Thermes 
Andorra-la-Vella 
Seo de Urgel 
Andorra-la-Vella 
Ax-les-Thermes 
Carcasonne 
Nimes 

Arles 

Marseilles 

Nice 

Monte Carlo 


Genoa 2 


Pisa 


Florence 
Bologna 
San Marino 
Rimini 


Milan 


Buchs 
Vaduz 
Feldkirch 
Vaduz 
Buchs 


Strasbourg 

Kehl 

Strasbourg 
Luxembourg 
Brussels 
Rotterdam 

Hook of Holland 


Harwich 


Arrivals Remarks 

Paris By sea and train 

By train 

Toulouse 

Ax-les-Thermes By train 
Andorra-la- Vella By bus 

Seo de Urgel (Spain) On foot 
Andorra-la-Vella By bus 
Ax-les-Thermes By bus 
Carcasonne By train 

Nimes By train 

Arles By train 
Marseilles By train 

Nice By bus 

Monte Carlo By bus 

Genoa By bus 

In Genoa 
Pisa By motor-coach 
Florence By motor-coach 
In Florence 

Bologna By motor-coach 
San Marino By motor-coach 
Rimini By bus 

Milan By train 

Buchs By train 

via Zurich 

Vaduz By bus 
Feldkirch (Austria) By bus 

Vaduz By bus 

Buchs By bus 
Strasbourg By train 

via Basle 

Kehl (Germany ) By tram 
Strasbourg By tram 
Luxembourg By train 
Brussels By train 
Rotterdam By train 

Hook of Holland By train 

By sea 

Harwich By train 
London 


guard are highlights of visit to Monaco. 


SF: 


IN Marseille, boatman suggests ride past crowded waterfront area. 


the intriguing trivialities that come one’s way 
which go to make up an interesting holiday. 

On the very first day, for instance, there 
was the frog-swallower whose performance I 
watched with fascination outside a “Metro” 
station in Paris. From a jar he took a live 
small frog. Opening his mouth he dropped it 
down his throat. Another frog followed the 
first, and then a third. Immediately after- 
wards he regurgitated the frogs, to be used, of 
course, again in his next performance. Such 
are the scenes we remember from our travels! 


Solution to Problem 


I have mentioned that in London I could 
obtain no information regarding the link be- 
tween the French station of Ax-les-Thermes 
and Andorra, a land without railways. I was 
indeed fortunate in finding on my arrival at 
Ax (derived from the Latin Aquae, for the 
waters of this fashionable spa were known to 
the Romans) a most ancient bus, which was 
just about to set off for Andorra. With con- 
siderable relief at having my travel-problem 
so easily solved, I jumped on board. 

The road we followed was magnificent and 
thrilling, for sometimes we zig-zagged up the 
sides of mountains, reaching in. time the 
frontier post between France and Andorra. 
Here we were at an altitude of 7,000 feet; it 
began to snow and was bitterly cold. The 
dozen or so passengers crowded into the tiny 
customs-house for shelter, while two French 
officials carried through a most intensive 
search of every piece of lug ggage, for the 
Andorrans are great smugglers. It is, indeed, 
almost their chief industry. They smuggle 
goods out of France and into Spain, and vice- 
versa. In Andorra itself there are no customs 
duties and almost no taxes—an ideal land for 
the individualist. 

Anyhow, on this occasion, nothing was de- 
tected, and we crossed over the border, con- 
tinuing to climb. The snowstorm grew worse 
and our visibility was reduced to a few yards. 
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Lightning shot flames among the nearby peaks 
and thunder began to explode against them 
We were so enveloped in clouds that we coule 
only make out the dim outline of each side 
of the road. Sometimes a lorry would loom 
up in front of us, and it took skill for the twe 
vehicles to pass. Often a sheer precipice lay on 
one side of the road. At last we negotiated the 
summit of the Col d’Envalira, lying at an 
altitude of 8,000 feet. Our descent began, but 
{ saw little or nothing of the surrounding 
countryside until we came to the valley. 
Andorra, or the Valleys of Andorra as it is 
officially called, is a strange little country set 
down in a labyrinth of mountains, furrowed 
by deep valleys and narrow defiles. Here one 
may study feudal institutions and customs 
which have hardly changed in the last 600 


years. 
Land of Three Rulers 


‘ Covering an area of 190 square miles and 
with a population of some 6,000 persons (of 


-which 1,000 are Spanish refugees), Andorra 


has three rulers, two of them designated as 
Princes, and the third as President. This 
unigue position has an historical origin. 
Andorra is the last of the twelve little duchies 


and kingdoms into which the Pyrenees were 


divided until 1059. It owes its present inde- 
pendence to a 13th-century dispute between a 
Spanish bishop and a French count, which 
was resolved by an arbitrator who placed the 
land under their joint suzerainty. Thus di- 
vided, the overlordship was never more than 
nominal and so the inhabitants have been 
free ever since under their own laws. The 
rights of the feudal overlords have descended 
today to the Bishop of Seo de Urgel and the 
President of the French-Republic, who receive 
annually from the Andorrans as tribute 450 
pesetas and 960 francs respectively. 

After a four-hour journey I arrived at the 
tiny piazza of Andorra-la-Vella, the capital, 
said good-bye to my smuggler companions 


HOME of Liechtenstein’s. Prince Francis Joseph II is Schloss Vadu 


(yes, they had tricked the French Custo1 
again!), and found a room at the Hotel Mi 
dor. From its window I looked out on 
magical scene: a lovely valley stretched. 
front of me, with high mountains on eitk 
side. A babbling river lay to the left. Imme 
ately below was the inn’s courtyard, scent 
and banked with roses and other flowers. A 
the en pension price was a mere $2.00 a di 
with a bottle of wine thrown in free at ea 
meal. Incidentally, the cuisine is Catal: 
which is not especially appealing to the f 
eign palate; and the hours of meals, in Spz 
ish fashion, are considerably later than w: 
us. Dine for instance, is not served ur 
close to 10 p.m. 


President of Andorra 


It takes only a few minutes to walk arow 
Andorra’s capital. In the piazza I met Sr. D 
Francisco Cairat, President of Andorra. Sh 
in stature, dressed neatly in black, weari 
horn-rimmed glasses and carrying a brief-ca 
he looked like a typical Spanish business me 
Having introduced myself, the President ask 
me to join him in a glass of sherry at a near 
bar. A few minutes later he provided me Ps 
sonally with a day-pass into Spain. I had 
walk there most of the way—some six miles 
for lifts are few and far between, and it 
missed the daily morning bus, by which, 
ever, I returned later. 

The next morning, in splendid weather 
returned to France: to Carcassonne, most fé 
cinating and romantic of French cities, 
Nimes and Arles, with their wonderful Rom 
remains. I even saw, along with 80,000 o! 


At this great French port I dined glorio 
at a restaurant looking out on the Old Port ¢ 
that most glorious of ‘all fish dishes, bow 
baisse. 

The best way to see the French R 
coast is by bus, for the train runs inland. Il 


aa with their aon sands. And so to Monte 
arlo, any fourth country so far, and the 
iviera’s pleasure dome. Strangely enough, it 
also one of the cheapest spots at which to 
ay; as long as you steer clear of the deluxe 


A brief visit to the gambling rooms (en- 
nce on production of passport and pay- 
ient of a small fee), an early morning bathe 
2 the Mediterranean, and I was off again by 
n Italian motor-coach bound for Geion: 


The Italian Riviera may not be so sophisti- 
ated as its French sister, but in my opinion 
is more colorful. Genoa itself is a wonderful 
ity, glowing with its historic past and truly 
}onumental. Its astounding cemetery, the 
amp Santo, is the most remarkable in Eu- 
ope and is cluttered with costly monunints. 
his flamboyant display of grief must almost 
win many families; and, while hopelessly 
ulgar to our eyes, it also demonstrates the 
iferior status of Italian womanhood. 


: In Arm-Chair Comfort 


My odyssey continued through the most 
iteresting country in the world, and to many 
uinds, including my own, the most lovely. 
low comfortable, too, is the Italian motor- 
pach. You sit in arm-chair comfort with a 
nall folding table in front of you, and there 
re ice-cold drinks to be bought from an at- 
Eve hostess. The cost is much the same as 
scond-class travel, but the two are hardly to 
e ‘compared. By coach you see the country- 
e to better advantage, make halts at inter- 
sting towns, and on departure and arrival the 
ach calls or takes you to your hotel. 


Glorious Pisa, beloved Florence, Bologna 
the Fat”—for it is a paradise for gourmets 
and then, after crossing the historic Rubi- 
a, a mere trickle of a stream, to badly- 

bed Rimini, and on to San Marino, a few 
a distant 


ere, indeed, I approached the world’s 
est republic, the land of perpetual liberty, 
ereditary peace. As we drew closer to the 
inating rock on which the tiny capital is 
hed, the place seemed inaccessible. On its 


and then the coach twisted its way up by 
ag road until at last we came to an ancient 
ay, where all passengers had to descend. 
ammarinese (a man of San Marino) seized 
bag, guided me through the massive arch 
‘up a very steep street, bringing me, gasp- 
to the one and only. hotel, the Titano. 
e | was given a small but clean room, 
I looked out on a superb panorama, 
ound a cuisine which was first-class. The 
‘wines, too, are excellent. | 


Marino dates jts foundation from the 
century when Marino and Leo, two 


nacing heights three towers, soar in pic-. 


_stone-cutters, longing for peace and solitude, 


sought its towering heights. They were ac- 
companied by a few slaves who had been 
working under them; and in due course a 


. free society arose based upon liberty, justice, 


simplicity, charity, virtue and, above all, a 
love of peace. Ever since that time San 
Marino’s independence has been respected 
and its government, curiously elected, still 
preserves picturesque forms and customs. 

It does not take long to explore the capital 
and the ridge-like rock on which it stands. 
The visitor to San Marino for any length of 
time must be prepared for a quiet life. The 
only daily excitement is the arrival of the post 
bus, and an occasional cinema performance. 
it is posible to walk up and down the steep, 
winding streets without meeting another pe- 
destrian. If you want to go further afield, you 
must face the prospect of climbing the steep 
hill on your return. 


By Bus te Rimini 


I left San Marino by the local bus for 
Rimini, where I took the midnight train for 
Milan, arriving at this great industrial city at 
6 a.m. Even then it was hot, and by the time 
I departed eight hours later it was scorching. 
Soon, however, I was creeping back into 
fresher air as the t:-ain wound its way into 
the mountains of Switzerland, through the 
St. Gothard Tunnel, and to Zurich. Here I 
changed trains and iwo hours later arrived at 
Buchs, having spent over fifteen hours that 
day in trains. In a spotless, clean bedroom, | 
slept well. 

After breakfast the next morning I took 
the local bus to Vaduz, the capital of the 
small principality of Liechtenstein (my eighth 
country). The journey toox fifteen minutes. 

With a 214% income tax, no army, no 
crime, no poverty and no divorces, Liechten- 
stein might well be considered a paradise in 
our modern world. It is. It is one of the most 
lovely spots I have ever seen; and I say this 
with some experience, having during my 
travels wandered in most parts of the world 
and having visited well over 100 countries. 


Not only is it economically and scenically 
a perfect spot in our modern era, but | found 
the local population reflected this atmosphere 
of an earthly paradise. On all sides are smiles 
and laughter and song. This is the home of 
the joie de vivre. : 

Covering an area of 60 square miles, Liech- 
tenstein has for its western border the River 
Rhine. Tucked away in the mountain range 
is the small Samina Valley, reached by a tun- 
nel driven through the mountain. Two or 
three little hotels in the valley provide an ideal 
escapist’s retreat. The Principality is the only 
existing German-speaking monarchy and has 
been an independent state since 1719. 


High above Vaduz, like an eagle’s eyrie, is 
the Castle of Vaduz, home of the country’s 
ruler, Prince Francis Joseph II, and his wife, 
the Princess Georgina. Some three percent of 
the population consists of titled personages. 

(Continued on Page 28) 


CAR enters Andorra at Pas de la Casa. 


landmark. 


PISA’S famed tower is Italian 
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TOWN of Perce, large cod fishing station, faces famed 


Touring The Gaspe Peninsula 


by Clifford C. R. Hood 


ship-like rock. In background is Bonaventure Island, site of bird sanctuary 


Brush Up Your French, Roll Out Your Sleeping Bag 
For A Delightful Trip In Canada Costing Only $25.40 


I CLUTCHED THE EDGE of my seat as Ken 

Doak piloted his station wagon over a hard, 
gravel-surfaced two-lane thoroughfare which 
the Quebec government had named the Perron 
Boulevard. 

We swept along a grassy plain facing the 
St. Lawrence River, swooped up an unbeliev- 
ably steep grade, then skirted along the ridge 
of a high plateau bordering the Shickshock 
Mountains. Around a bend a road marker 
loomed to indicate another curve. 

As we rounded the turn, the Gaspé highway 
disappeared beneath our wheels, Ken strug- 
gled with the car to make a quick left turn 
and jammed on the brakes while we plum- 
meted down a curving grade towards a small 
gray town nestled in a quiet cove. 

Ken Doak and I were on the first leg of a 
Gaspé Peninsula trip we had long looked for- 
ward to taking. It was June, and we wanted 
to see how inexpensively we could make the 
trip through a country which has been little 
changed by modern civilization. Besides our 
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suitcases, we had a two-man mountain tent, 
sleeping bags,.cooking utensils, food, contain- 
ers of water for cooking, and a two burner 
gasoline stove in the car. 

Later, when we had completed the tour, we 
discovered that only $25.40 covered all my 
expenses including food, gas and oil for the 
complete four-day trip around the entire 
peninsula. Ken had the same expense since 
we shared 50-50. 

But now, ahead of us lay breathtaking 
scenery, pioneering adventure in the interior 
which even we hadn’t anticipated, and a civi- 
lization which dates back to the days when 
Jacques Cartier took refuge in the Bay of 
Gaspé. Behind us lay three days of traveling 
the 700 picturesque miles between our Phil- 
adelphia homes and Saint Flavie, the gateway 


_ to ancient Gaspé. 


The trip ahead of us would have been a 
forbidding one in the 30’s, and before 1928 
it could never have been made. Then there 
was no continuous highway around the penin- 


sula. Prior to the end of World War II | 
highway was in bad shape, but now it is bei 
extensively repaired. 

At Saint Flavie the Gaspé tour really sta 
for here it is that the main highway dive 
inland to wind through the Metapedia val 
to the southeastern shore. That is the ro 


‘most of the local automobiles go. Therefo 


after you leave Saint Flavie and travel alo 
the coast, you are riding through a section 
countryside which is not too frequented — 
cars. 

The blue waters of the Saint Lawrence bi 
constantly at the base of stone rubble whi 
falls from the brow of the gentle, but abrt 
green mountains. Each town is nestled in 
own cove. Also, each town is dominated 
a silver colored church steeple which pi 
claims to all who see it the intensity of t 
religious beliefs of the people who live | 
neath its shadow. 

The interior is alive with wild caribe 
deer, moose and other animals, and the mat 


Trat 


ing and sleeping streams abound with 


inds, just wait to bite at the angler’s hook. 
At the many spic and span inns by the 
ayside, you may dine on simple, home 
oked food without leaving your pocketbook 
t. In fact, you should not have to pay more 
3 $1.25 for the most expensive meal at any 
‘these small hotels. That means you can eat 
hh delicacies as cod, salmon, and lobster 
a but an hour or so before were gliding 
rough the cool waters of the Gulf of St. 
iwrence. 

We ate a delicious salmon dinner at Metis- 
i-Mer and pushed on toward Ste-Anne-Des- 
ents with the idea of camping out some- 
aere near there. The problem of finding a 
ace to camp was beginning to MWOTTY Us 
cause all the land along the road is marked 
by rail fences. 

Everywhere we went French was the spoken 
nguage. Remembering that the next day was 
inday, we decided to stop at the first open 
ocery store that we saw and purchase a few 

plies. As we left one town we noticed a 
aall, unpainted wood building with a large 
& 

a sign holding up its walls. Stopping, we 
nd the owner’s wife inside waiting to serve 
a shelves behind her was a meager sup- 
y of grocery essentials. Though her willing- 
ss to wait on us was great, her English was 
1, and our French was pitifully poor. 
EBeside the owner’s wife stood a young girl, 
ithout shoes, clad in a faded blue dress. As 

e foundered with our talk, she giggled, then 
mn to bring back some playmates of hers who 
We her giggling about our poor French. 

e talked and gesticulated, finally letting 
le storekeeper know that we wanted a half 
ozen oranges, a half dozen eggs, and some 
read and jam. To get our eggs, the lady sent 
ne of the giggling boys out to his hen house 
pick them up. 

As we made ourselves better understood, 
ur friend in the grocery told us that our race 
» find an open store was needless. All the 
nes in that section stay open all day, every 
ay, including Sunday. By the time we were 
eady to leave the store, we had not only 
icreased our food supply, but also our 
owledge of the French language. 

Looking at one of our maps, we noticed 
lat there was a large national park which 
jas marked as ‘still being under construction 


pound trout. Salmon, averaging fifteen_ i 


ON | rainy day, fishing smack at top left passes Perce rock in 
of Lake Ste. Anne at left: of photo. RIGHT: Gravel park 


in the north- central portion of the Gaspé pen- 


Cree 700 square tiles It was pentine 
dark, but as we approached Ste-Anne-Des- 
Monts we decided on the spur of the moment 
to investigate and see if the park was open. 
Our map showed that it was 26 miles directly 
inland from Ste-Anne-Des-Monts along a road 
that went through a small town by the name 
of Ste-Bernard-Du-Lac. With a few meager 
directions from some townspeople coming 
home from an evening service, we headed 
inland as the last ruddy glows of the setting 
sun flickered and disappeared on our right. 


The dirty rut road weaved up and down 
over the tops of the dark Gaspé hills. My ears 
cracked, verifying my opinion that we were 
slowly but surely climbing. Now it was pitch 
black, and here and there occasional flicker- 
ing lights from lone houses shone in the dark 
like lazy fireflys. After a few more miles there 
weren't even those reassuring flickers to guide 
us as we bounced along. Then the road really 
got bad and we had to stop the car. There was 
nothing to do but camp on the roadside that 
night, and then find our way back to the shore 
in the morning. 


“Tt would be nice to camp out in this wild, 
unknown territory,” Ken said. But after we 
had parked the car off the road and had 
started to pull out our tent, we began to hear 
strange noise. Something howled close by, 
and then some sticks cracked. A peculiar 
“clirck, clirck” started off to our right, and 
soon the whole forest took up the tempo. Then 
we began to recall that the last light we passed 
was about two miles back. No one knew where 
we were, and no one’ would know where to 
look for us if something happened to us. 


“Uh—it looks like rain, don’t you think, 
Ken?” I asked. 


“I guess we wouldn’t want to be washed 
out, would we?” he questioned. 


With these words he pulled our small moun- 
tain tent back into the car. We sat on it; 
looked at each other; then without a word 
both of us started doing the same thing. Every- 
thing—the tent, food, bags, and gas cans were 
piled in the front seat. Only our sleeping bags 
were left in the back to be spread out over the 
rear deck of the station wagon. We really be- 
lieved ourselves to be in wilderness. 

Just as we were ready to go to bed a strong 


ON way between Cap-des-Rosiers and Cap- 
aux-Os, author and Ken Doak, left, pause 
beside typical double - language signpost. 


IN sharp contrast to environs, lighthouse 
at Pointe au Pere stands in firm modernity 
looking like rocket ship set for launching. 


Cap Barre. CENTER. Ken Doak rests after climb up Mt. Albert for 
road runs 13 miles from gateway to new hotel at foot of Mt. Albert. 
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VISITORS to Gaspe Park leave through 


hauling mode on peninsula, RIGHT: Near 


AT Newport, men on dock unload wood from 
cart for shipment by sea to markets abroad. 


ROUTE 6, or Perron 
peninsula, hugs 


fringes 
Joachim. 


Boulevard, 
coast near St. 


light suddenly flooded our car. From out of 
the “wilderness” came a shiny new automo- 
bile which pulled to a halt beside us. While 
several men waited-inside, the driver got out 
and asked in perfect English whether he could 
be of any help. We told him our plight and 
asked if he knew the way to the Gaspé Park. 


“You're not far from there,” he answered 
smilingly while stealing a knowing glance at 
the huge pile of things in the station wagon’s 
front seat. He explained that we were on the 
wrong road, but told us how to get on the 
road we wanted. 


So it was that we were off again. As our 
friend’s headlights quickly disappeared in the 
opposite direction, we tossed our belongings 
in the rear once again and began our search 
for the second time. We began to think we 
were lost when a road barrier forced us to a 
halt. The Gaspésian Park! 


About 100 yards to our left and behind the 
barrier a gas lamp emitted its white light from 
inside a house. A head tried to peer out the 
window, and then a man appeared at the door 
dressed in trousers with a high waistline, sus- 
penders and a lumberjack’s shirt. He held a 
lantern which bobbed back and forth in a 
semi-circular arc as his dark figure moved 
toward us. 


“Bon soir, Mecsicnn he greeted us. His 
lantern gleamed in our faces, and we could 
see that his face was as tan as leather. He bore 
a puzzled expression at our intrusion at such 
a late hour—it was now 11 o'clock. 


rustic gateway, top left, under Province of Quebec flag. CENTER: Dog-cart is standarc 
Anse A-Valleau, horse and wagon on lonely road point up scarcity of automobile traffic 


“Bon soir, monsieur. Parlez-vous anglais: 
I asked in stilted French. 


He shook his head, but motioned for us 
come inside the house. Once inside, he quick 
made a telephone call in French. Soon a m: 
appeared at the door who knew English. | 
introduced himself as Adelene Richard, a1 
introduced the other man as Celestin Daraicl 
They were both workers in the park. 


As a threatening thunderstorm broke ot 
side, the park Warden, Victor Laudry, a ta 
dark young man, arrived in a truck. He ve 
graciously offered us cots for the evening I 
sides having Monsieur Daraiche make sor 
sandwiches for us. It was then that I was i 
troduced to the Gaspésians’ favorite drin 
woodsman’s tea. It looks as black as coff 
tastes as strong as coffee, but has the charé 
teristic tea flavor without much of the bitt 
ness associated with such a strong brew. 


Perhaps the worst stretch of roadway 
between Gaspé and Perce. It twists, tury 
plunges and shoots up without any cra 
guards along its banks. Finally it rises to 
great height and then dips down to the res¢ 
town of Perce. The hill leading into Perce 
by far the worst we encountered on the whe 
trip. We went down it in low gear and st 
had to apply our brakes all the time. 


To the tourist who has become harden 
to small hotels, camping out, and simple foc 
Perce comes as a shock. Spread out befo 
the weary traveler are luxury hotels, a bathi 


(Continued on Page 30) 


TOP left is harbor at Anse-A-Beaufils on more populous southern shore. CENTER: Lengthy wooden bridge spans Cascapedia Rive 
where it empties into Baie de Chaleur. RIGHT: Young Gaspesian carries armload of dried cod fish, peninsula’s important export 
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by Thelma Bonney Hall 


\TURE’S GRANDEST CANYON 


% One Visit Brings Too Much, But A Second 


_*... the Canyon will get you if you don’t 
watch out.” 

I didn’t know what they meant. It sounded 
ike some scare-jingle out of childhood, so 
laughed. Anyway, I’d been to the Grand 
anyon once, and to me, veteran of many a 
nagnificent landscape, it had been a little less 
oul-shattering than I had anticipated. 

- But then I went to the Grand Canyon for 
i second visit, and I learned that the threat 
yas true. If you don’t watch out, the Canyon 
yill get you. ; 

On your first trip you won’t allow enough 
ime to gain anything more than a vague 
oncept of the Canyon. If you are like the 
Majority of travelers today, you are trying 
o see the entire United States in a few weeks; 


\ 


ly 1950 


SS ~ } 


so you reach the Grand Canyon in a harried, 
time-ridden state of mind. Unprepared, you 
come to the Canyon rim and your senses stag- 
ger against the impassive inertia of that gigan- 
tic hole. The result is something approaching 
mental shock; a half-belief that anything so 
big, so beautiful, can be real. 

When you leave the Canyon your brain is 
in a tangle. You’ve seen it. Your mind says 
it is there, that it’s true. But your soul rejects 


_ the whole idea. Not that you had been disap- 


pointed. Far from it. But something . . . some. 
thing in the superlative . . . was lost to you. 
You reached out for it, but never quite 
grasped it. That, at least, was the way it was 
with me, and with most of my companions in 
that first party. 


Lends True Perspective To A Glorious Region 


But on my second visit, because my frailly 
human mind was prepared for the vast depths 
and reaches of what I was to see, the mental 
shock did not return. Also, because | was 
harboring a conceited notion I had seen 
everything, I returned to the Canyon with no 
sense of haste. Instead of feeling I must glut 
every moment with visual activity, I ap- 
proached the tour with a leisure that allowed 
room for mental and emotional response. 

In our group, this trip, there were some 
first-time visitors to the Canyon, and they 
naturally wanted to view the gorge from the 
rim. With the vanity of my vast experience, 
I unwittingly made a wise choice for them. 
Instead of taking a quick glimpse at the vast 
panorama from each of the ten or twelve 


AT Bright Angel Point on north rim of Grand Canyon an artist tries to capture the elusive beauty of a color-splashed panorama. 


Il 


established viewpoints, we spent a longer, 
more observant, time on three or four. That 
worked beautifully, and I recommend it for 
any canyon-visitor on limited time. 

Don’t be afraid that if you pass some of the 
points you will miss the best one. Actually 
there is no “best.” Each of the viewpoints has 
its own particular appeal, but it is doubtlessly 
true that this special appeal is apparent only 
to the eye long familiar with Grand Canyon 
scenery. Even then there is no agreement 
between authorities. 

Some prefer the open river valley beneath 
the Desert View Tower, with the curved wall 
of the Palisades of the Desert guarding the 
upriver bend, and the sharp black notch of 
the granite just beginning to close in on the 
River to the left. This I love for its openness, 
for its association with comparatively recent 
man-history. 

Other Canyonites vote for the massive inter- 
canyon mountains that crowd in upon the 
promontories reaching out from Moran and 
Grand View Points. This has the mad touch 
of nature in a wild mood of upheaval. 

Yet other people are loyal to the view as 
seen from a point or two east of Hermit’s 
Rest. Here the buttes formation is beginning 
to change into long reaching arms in the red 
layer, sheer-sided and curved; and the pro- 
montories on the south rim thrust golden walls 
in graceful curves that close the view to left 
and right. 


Selecting Viewpoints 


By the very act of selecting our viewpoints 
that second time instead of passively follow- 
ing the herd, we became aware of some details 
as being highlights in an otherwise conftsed 
blur of ribboned colors in a dead gorge. In 
our casual attempt to discern differences, to 
understand them, we gave something of our- 
selves to the Canyon. And the Canyon took its 
first step in (to use the phrase we'd heard) 
“getting us.” 

An early dinner found us still fresh, and a 
bit of curio shopping offered a change of 
mood before we went back to the rim. 

Sunset from Hopi Point was a glory that 
reached from horizon to horizon. But it was 
more than something seen. We sat on the Rim 
and space percolated into our souls, each of 
us lost in a dream world. 

We had planned on the one-day mule-back 
trip to the Colorado River and return, but we 
learned there was also a two-day trip. This 
covered the same ground, but then crossed the 
River on a slender suspension bridge, spent 
the night at Phantom Ranch, and returned the 
next day over a different trail. It struck us as 
odd to be told this trip was the easier of the 
two. In doubling the trail to the River and 
return in one day, we were informed, an 
impressive mileage was covered in the saddle, 
and the cowboy guides have to cut the rest 
periods to a minimum. The two-day trip, on 
the other hand, covers only a little more 
mileage, but is unrushed. 

You will hear it said that to appreciate the 
Grand Canyon you have to go into it. That is 
too sweeping a statement, for certainly one 
can appreciate it, and very much, from the 
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YAVAPI Point picture window permits per- 
change. 


fect viewing of constant color 


REST stop at Indian Garden breaks trip 
n Canyon at convenient, shady location. 


‘\ (0) views of Inner Gorge section of trip 
how ‘Swinging Bridge, top, vastness below. 


rims. To understand the Canyon, though, to 


really feel it, to conquer your awe of it, and 
to gain anything like a personal acquaintance, 
you must go into it. And whether that is done 
by mule or afoot is a minor point. 


Sense of Adventure 


As the trail changes from white, to tan, and 
then to red, and the switch-backs crowd upon 
each other in downward leaps that bring you 
an increasing sense of freedom and adven- 
ture; as the view widens from the confines of 
the Bright Angel fault-canyon and you begin 


-to look at, or up to, the great features of the 


Canyon instead of looking down upon them, 
then perspective assumes a more normal 
aspect for most of us. The great walls draw 
close, and even if they threaten to shoulder 
you off the trail they still seem a_little more 
friendly than when they dropped away below. 

As for the river itself, you will have heard 
a bushel of statistics, which I won’t repeat. 
It’s big, it’s brown, it roars and pounds. And 
according to your nature it will either fas- 
cinate or terrify you, hypnotize or repel you. 
Only one thing is certain: unless you are atro- 
phied, it will affect you very strongly. One 
emotion or another will consume you as you 
watch that river grind its way into the black 
gloom of the granite. 

If you do choose the two-day trip, you leave 
the Bright Angel fault-line and turn up-river 
on a trail that minces along a sheer black 
cliff-edge, two or three hundred feet above the 
speeding brown waters. You cross the river 
on the impotent-seeming threads of the sus- 
pension bridge, and pass from a tortured, 
angry world to one of lighthearted gaiety 
where the clear Bright Angel Creek sparkles 
and plunges and guides you to Phantom 
Ranch where every convenience is yours for 
the night. 

But don’t let these comforts blind you to 
the romance of the night canyon. Take a 
flashlight walk down to the river. The path is 
perfectly safe, and the heaped mountains and 
the roaring river will impose their mood upon 
you then, in spite of yourself. 

Next day, you recross the bridge but return 
to the rim over the Kaibab Trail. Whereas 
the Bright Angel Trail descended the south 
rim in the confines of a side canyon, the Kai- 
bab ascends on a ridge. The views are sweep- 
ing and open. The tall yucca makes a pattern 
of serene dignity against the red-tinged slope, 
and the deep blue sky is as vast as eternity. 

And you are now, definitely, in the clutches 
of the Grand Canyon. Forever after there will 
be moments, in far places and different scenes, 
when your mind will flit back to the bigness 
of those hours when the massive, angular 
mountains were sighted between the twitching 
ears of your mule, against a backdrop of the 
color-banded North Rim. 

Unfamiliar emotions, subdued and buried 
under the crush of daily living, well up, spark- 
ing every nerve fiber into new sensitivity. The 
lost philosophies of your youth, or the not-yet 
achieved tolerances of your age, meet you 
here during leisurely attachment to a mule, 
and a mule-trail. 


At the end of the trip in the cool of the 
day, just before sunset, you unlimber your 
cramped bones and fall off the unimpressed 
mule into the waiting arms of the long-suffer- 
ing guide. You have to expect a few bad 
moments, then, if you are an arm-chair ath- 
lete. Every bone in your body suddenly 
shrieks with brutal stiffness. From your waist 
down, you decide, none of your joints will 
ever be usable again. With absolute certainty 
you know your knees aren’t going to hold you 
up or, if they do, your legs will turn to rubber 
and let you down. 

It’s an experience that, unpleasant as it 
sounds, is not wholly without humor. You'll 
have to laugh because everybody else is going 
through the same agony—and laughing. 

Too, in each mule-string there is inevitably 
an elderly lady or man whom everyone ex- 
pected would come up the trail on a stretcher. 
This antique party, male or female, is, at this 
point, dismounting with the aplomb of a vet- 
eran, and pride rushes to your own rescue. 


As for yourself, generally a hot bath re- 
stores your vitality and by evening you are 
dancing at the Bright Angel Lodge. 

And probably it will be then, in the great- 
windowed room filled with the rhythmic beat 
of boot heels above the whine of fiddles in 
square-dance tunes, that you'll discover you’ve 
joined a very exclusive fraternity of those 
who have “made the mule trip.” It stamps you 
as adventurer, as aristocrat of the open 
spaces, compared to the more hurried tour- 
ists; and as just a little less a dude in the 
eyes of the natives. 

But something, you discovered, has hap- 
pened inside you. While people chatter, your 
thoughts turn backward to the wind-swept, 
gray-green Tonto Platform, and the rose and 
white buttes. For a moment you forget every- 


thing else. Gregarious fun is drowned in the 


clean loneliness of great Canyon spaces that 
are an answer in their own way to the heart- 
breaking loneliness of the universe. 

After the inactivity of two days on mule- 
back, we decided on a day or two filled with 
a miscellany of small activities, some restful, 
some strenuous. 


Indian Handicrafts 


There was time for complete enjoyment of 
the novel Indian and Mexican handicrafts I 
had previously missed in the Hopi House, and 
the fine paintings at El Tovar. We searched 
out Verkamps, which is as much museum as 
curio store. 

Another intriguing side bit is the Park 
Service’s interesting noon-time lecture at 
Yavapai Point, a marvelous example of edu- 
cation presented so dramatically that it is as 
good as a play. 

While we were out there, we bought the 
two splendid maps of the Canyon which the 
Service has for sale. The pair cost us a dollar, 
and the Park Ranger showed us how to read 
the contours. It was the best-spent dollar of 
our whole trip. Thereafter I spent many an 
odd quarter-hour sitting on the canyon edge, 
with my feet dangling over the Kaibab wall 
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TWO aspects of the Canyon’s tireless en- 
chantment are at sunset, above, noon, below. 
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MULE train trip begins at Bright Angel 
Point. Curio shop, below, has diverse wares. 
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of one viewpoint or another, studying the line 
and mass of the gigantic view, referring to the 
map for name and legend. 

The map will answer many of your ques- 
tions: whether that western promontory is 
really separated from the wall behind it; what 
it is that lies behind that great red butte; 
which is Powell Point and which is Point Sub- 
lime . . . all these questions, and more, the 
map and some study will tell you, and you 
leave your rendezvous feeling like a veritable 
explorer. 

If you want to do a bit of walking, there 
are miles of trail along the rim. Stroll near 
the edge where every turn brings you a new 
angle upon that fringed and scalloped space, 
or back from the rim through the forest of 


pine and pinon. Ask the Rangers at Park © 


Service headquarters and they. will give you 
directions for walks to fit the number of hours 
at your disposal. 


Naturalists’s Workshop 


You might make a brief stop at the Park 
Services’ very small museum at the Natural- 
ist’s Workshop. You'll have to be something 
of a detective to find the Workshop. The hotel 
people will tell you it is “behind the garage,” 
but even then you probably won’t be able to 
find it. At the garage, go through the stone 
gates, then take the first left into the woods. 
It’s that barn-like building at the end of the 
road. Use the backdoor; everybody does. 

On one of the evenings when there is no 
dancing at the Bright Angel Lodge, you will 
want to see Emery Kolb’s motion picture of 
his boat trip down the Colorado River. It is 
an exciting picture, and part of the tradition 
of the Grand Canyon. Nor will you want to 
miss the polished petrified wood, the fine 
photographs, nor the telescopes, at the two 
photographic studios. 

In the late afternoon go to the head of the 
Bright Angel to watch the mules come up 
from below. Safely braced behind the retain- 
ing wall, you will look down that tan-rimmed 
funnel. It’s exciting to watch them, so far 
below, so tiny, pacing along so slowly that 
you devide they can’t possibly reach the rim 
before dark. But once you have made that 
trip yourself, once you are a veteran of that 
trail, then, it’s new adventure each time you 
watch them labor up the trail. After that, the 
Bright Angel Trail is yours, the mules are 
yours, all your own personal property and 
part of the soul-experience of your life. 

Now it is about five o’clock and you join 
the group in front of the Hopi House to see 
the Indians give a short exhibition of their 
weirdly expressive dances. You may hear 
someone say, “Oh, that’s just tourist stuff.” 
True, the real Indian dances are a religious 
ceremony, and few of them are ever done in 
their entirety away from their mesa homes. 
But the little sample this family gives you at 
the Grand Canyon is a faithful sample of the 
real thing. 

If you are lucky, you may have a stormy 
day at the Canyon. That doesn’t sound logical, 
but the vagaries of wind and mist, or rain, or 
snow, are something no modest writer would 


/ vacuum of quiet all around its central core | 


a ee 
attempt to demeibe in their Canyon effects 
As the storm clears, the changing glory is to 
be treasured for a lifetime. 

Already we had spent such delightful hours 
at the Canyon that we'd lost all thought of 
leaving it, and even yet we had not left the 
beaten path, done anything that required mak 
ing special arrangements. 

There are many projects for the imagina: 
tive, however. There are water falls on the 
north rim that can be seen by an extra stop: 
over while you are at Phantom Ranch. There 
is a mysterious and almost forgotten spring 
in the Canyon of the Little Colorado east o! 
Desert View; there are viewpoints far to the 
west of Hermit’s Rest which once were world 
renowned, but both these and the spring car 
now be reached only by truck or jeep ant 
some walking or climbing. ( 

On the other hand, if you can make the 
necessary arrangements with the Park Service 
and the Fred Harvey system, nothing is mor 
wonderful than a night in the Canyon. In pre 
war times there were many such trips, keeping 
the trails in condition. The long period o: 
disuse, however, did some of the trails mn 
good at all. It is possible, though, to get guide 
and animals for private trips to fit your time 
purse, and energies. 

A camping trip on the Tonto is strenuous 
but full of a tongue-rolling splendor. Th 
Tonto is that green velvet expanse that spread: 
itself with sweeping gestures below the prom 
inent red cliffs and above the glowering blacl 
ones. It is the broad hand that pushes bacel 
the towering walls to add breadth to th 
Canyon and make it livable, and lovable. It i 
the Tonto which gives the Canyon space ani 
air. 

Because of the war years, during which th 
Tonto Trails knew only the hoofbeats of th 
wild burros, it is now a voyage of re-discoy 
ery to tramp or ride there again. j 


Vacuum of Quiet 


In late afternoon, when, by every right, y6 
should be well on your way back up the rit 
toward the artificial comforts of electric light 
and a dance floor, you are still in the Cany 
down on the Tonto, perhaps, or on a sand b 
beside the roaring river. There is an intens 
quiet. Even the roar of the river leaves 


booming noise. There is a feeling of expee 
ancy. Then the sun flecks the sky with delica 
tendrils of cerese and golden magic. The su 
seems to disappear rapidly, the sky turns hal 
dark and soon the moon gives it a soft purp 

Canyon walls become a battleground f 
light and shadow, tossed back and fo: rt 
across the spaces. No light was ever so gleal 
ing, yet soft, as the golden light of the moc 
off the smooth reds and salmons of the Re 
walls. No black was ever so solid witho 
being dense, so complete without being re: 
as the lack of light that is cast by revel 
angles of the same Red-walls. 

And after such a night, after such a suns 
and such a moonrise, you own the Grai 


EIR el Suryani tower looms over an 
ncient courtyard with delicate gate. 


FROM top of tower at Deir el Suryani monks view miles 
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FORTRESS FOR FAITH 


by Comtesse Ruby d’Arschot 


M* HAVE ALWAYS been tempted by the 
greatness and the silence of the desert. 
Down through the ages there have been those 
who have left everything to go out alone in 
the sands and meditate. What was true twenty 
centuries ago remains a fact today and I wit- 
nessed with my own eyes the life of a handful 
of men who have deserted their towns and 
villages to go out in the Lybian desert and 
there lead a life of prayer and contemplation. 
It was not an easy job to get there. I had 
tried to get permission several years ago to 
visit one of these extraordinary places but I 
had been refused as | was a woman and, 
furthermore, as the monks do not like being 
disturbed by visitors. But this year it seemed 
easier to arrange the trip and I took the oppor- 
tunity at once. The expedition was an eighteen 
or nineteen hour one from Cairo and back by 
jeep. The area I was so eager to see lay in the 
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Northwest of Cairo. The first part of the 
journey—along the Cairo-Alexandria road— 
was uneventful and monotonous as the narrow 
ribbon of macadam wound its way across the 
sands. It was the first week of spring and 
after the winter rains the desert was green 
with growing herbs and low bushes. Here and 
there a herd of young camels grazed and 
cantered about as we drove past. 

The real adventure began when we left the 
road and took a desert track. Our driver, a 
rather nervous Italian; drove like mad to 
avoid having the wheels buried in the sand; 
at each tricky passage he swore vehemently 
in every language he knew, including Turkish 
and Dutch. When the bad part was over he 
mopped his forehead with a red cotton hand- 
kerchief and said how “pericolosissimo” the 
journey was. The only thing that did seem 
obvious was that at this speed and with the 


Deep In The Lybian Desert, Ancient Monasteries Stand 
As One of Man’s Last Truly Tranquil Retreats 


and miles of vast, surrounding. desert, can contemplate life in. apt peace. 
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SECOND monastery author visited was 
nearby Amba Bishoi whose church tower 
rises proudly above decaying buildings. 


VIEW of Deir el Suryani, looking down 
rampart into one of the courtyards, shows 
tiny cells, on right, where monks dwell. 
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bumps and sudden curves the jeep would 
surely turn over, so we held onto the sides 
grimly hoping the accident would happen in 
a soft sandy spot. 

The track ran between the beautiful salty 
lakes of Wadi Natroun that were of a deep 
violet hue in the morning sun. It seemed 
almost a shame to leavé them, so fascinating 
was their color. And then suddenly we saw it, 
and just sat still and gazed. Yes, there in the 
sands it stood up like a tiny toy fortress, 
yellow in the yellow desert: one of the first 
Christian monasteries ever built. 


Known by Egyptians 


The Wadi Natroun valley was known long 


ago by the ancient Egyptians, who called it © 


Sekhet Hemamm (Salty field). This was 3,000 
years before Christ. In those times the natroun 
or nitre was taken from the lakes (wadi mean- 
ing water course), and used throughout Egypt 
to mummify the dead. According to Strabo, 
at the time of the Romans a town existed near 
the lakes called Nitrie, famous for its glass 
manufacturing. The nitre soon became one of 
Egypt’s principal resources and was exported 
from the port of Damietta and, later, sold at 
Marseilles. 

By the Second Century of our era, men who 
believed in the new Christian faith retired in 
the desert to pray. Saint Mark was amongst 
the first and he was soon followed by Saint 
Theodorus and Saint Anthony, among others. 
Some of them dug holes in the sand whilst 
others built rough huts with the reeds of the 
lakes to shelter themselves from the winds. 
For those who in our days of modern im- 
provements have been in the desert and seen 
what it really is, it seems difficult to imagine 
how these men lived and what they ate as 
they were miles and miles away from any 
inhabited area. 


Attacks by Bedouins 


But even in this solitude they found no 
peace, for the Bedouins started attacking and 
murdering them. Their life became impossible 
and after the death of Saint Makarus at the 
beginning of the Fourth Century, and the 
murder of-sevéral brethren, the remaining 
ones gathered together and started building 
some kind of fortress that would be a shelter 
to them against hostile tribes. Their means 
were poor but their faith was strong and in the 
course of four centuries they built about 50 
monasteries. Only four exist today, although 
the ruins of 30 others still can be seen. 

The monks had been warned of our visit 
and as we drove near the walls of Amba 
Bishoi—the first of the two monasteries we 
visited—three brethren came to the little 
entrance (the only opening in the huge en- 
closure wall) to greet us. They showed us 
into the first courtyard and into a small guest 
room where we met the prior, a cheerful old 
man who had coffee brought in at once 
according to Oriental hospitality. He spoke 
a little English and answered all my questions 
with much kindness, then showed us around 
the monastery where he allowed me to take a 
few photographs. 
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With small differences the four retreats have 
been built according to the same plan. Their 
area covers almost two acres, surrounded by a 
wall that is roughly two and a half yards thick. 
About fifteen yards above the entrance an 
opening has been left in the wall where a 
pulley rope has been fixed. Monks who ven- 
tured out from neighboring fortresses were 
hoisted by these’ means, as in times of danger 
the door was never opened and two huge 
granite stones were rolled up in front of the 
entrance. It is also by this pulley that food 
and water were sent down to passing Bedouins 
who demanded it loudly from the terrified 
monks. _ 

I was very much intrigued by the huge 
square tower. It has no entrance except a 
draw-bridge twenty yards above the ground, 
and small window openings are very high up. 

“It is in here,” the prior told me, “that we 
hid our stocks of corn and oil and also the 
holy vessels and ornaments. I will show you 
several hiding places in the tower where the 
monks could shut themselves in when they 
were raided by the Arabs. For this reason the 
towers always have a well.” 


Recesses of Tower 


He took us in the dark recesses of the 
tower. We could not see a thing as the open: 
ings are so small that only a narrow shaft of 
light filters in. From the top you have a plung- 
ing view into the whole monastery and its 
plan is easier to understand than when down 
below. 

Each retreat has one or more courtyards 
around which are the church, the refectory, 
the monks’ cells and the baking room. A very 
primitive mill with a grinding stone that a 
donkey or an ox pulls is still used to make 
the flour. 

What struck me most during the visit was 
the way the monks lived. For Westerners who 
each day see the changes that take place im 
the world it seems unbelievable that men are 
going on living as they did twenty centuri 
ago in primitiveness and poverty, happy with 
the little they possess, which means more to 
them than any comfort to us. Their day is a 
simple one, divided between prayer, work in 
the garden (I have forgotten to stress the fact 
that the monasteries are always built around 
a well which. accounts for their rich garden), 
meditation and meals. They eat what their 
garden produces: corn, out of which they 
make small flat bread, beans and dates. On 
feast days they add a few oranges and olives 
to their menu and sometimes a goat. Now- 
adays they buy coffee in the Delta of the Nile? 


At Amba Bishoi § 
—- 

The buildings at Amba Bishoi struck me as 
being in a very poor condition; the garder 
alone had a cared-for look about it and sey- 
eral brethren were working at it with muck 
energy. Deir el Suryani, that we visited afte: 
wards as it is not far away, looked less de 
crepit even though it seemed poor. The prio 
there is much younger with a kind, quiet fac 
and dreamy eyes. One of us told him hoy 
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ery much better his convent looked than the 
_ previous one. We. were then on the top of the 
tower. Unmoved, the prior leaned against the 
wall and looked out into the desert. “Maybe 
we are a litile richer than the other convents, 
but God’s blessing is on all of them.” He 
speaks a little English as he was educated at 
_the Jesuit school of Alexandria. 


Healthy, Happy Monks 


The monks in both establishments look 
clean and happy. At Deir el Suryani I heard 
them chatting together as they walked about 
_ quietly in the courtyard and often one of them 
_ broke into a laugh. This was not always the 
case, and General Andreossy, who came to 
_ Egypt in 1799 with Napoleon’s army, gives a 
‘terrible description of the desert retreats: 
“The monks are for the most part one-eyed 
or blind; they have a haggard, sad or anxious 
look. . . . The monks’ cells are hovels where 
_the light comes in only by the entrance that 
is little more than three feet high; their fur- 
; niture is but a mat, their utensils a jar and a 
__ basin. The monks bestow upon the Arabs a 
_ compulsory hospitality and they are obliged 
__ to be continuously on the look out; for this 
reason when they go from one monastery to 
, another they only travel by night... .” 


Certainly since Napoleon’s time no im- 
' provement has been brought to the monks’ 
way of living, as I saw for myself, except that 
- the Bedouins are no more a source of fear to 
_ them. But compared to the considerable num- 
ber of villages I’d been through in Egypt and 
to the miserable standard of living I had 
witnessed in peasant families, I found the 
good brethren were no worse off than their 


brothers. 
The churches are built on a basilical plan 


bid 
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_ with cupolas and a vaulted nave. They are 


very primitive and extremely poor, with little 

or no ornamentation. At Deir el Suryani, 
however, very lovely stucco sculptures remain 
- around the sanctuary. Only later did I learn 
that they were the work of Eleventh Century 
Syrian artists and are unique. 


Lack of Libraries 


I was surprised that neither of the monas- 
teries have a library. Travelers of the Eight- 
eenth and Nineteenth Century, such as Alfred 
_ Butler, who managed to reach them have 
written the same statement. Until I read But- 
ler’s description of his four day journey to 
_ Wadi Natroun, I was very proud of having 
been there; but the rather uncomfortable jeep 
excursion of today seems child’s play com- 
pared with the camel-back traveling by night, 
‘dressed as Arabs, in the fear of being 
murdered by aggressive Bedouins, which he 
endured. 
The prior of Deir el Suryani told us of the 
beautiful legend of Ibrahim “who never dis- 
_ obeyed.” One day his Father told him to plant 
his stick in the desert and a tree would grow, 


‘ 
4 would grow out of a stick. But a beautiful 
: etree: sprang out of aie ground, the Tree of 


Tal 1950. 


$i 
_ Ibrahim obeyed although he knew nothing — 


HOT sun of Libyan desert beats down on the monastery of Amba Bishoi where monks 
live in primitive isolation, circled by sand but finding tranquility, serenity of mind. 


Obedience. It is around this tree, a tamarind 
tree, that the convent was built and a shelter 
has been erected around its large trunk where 
the monks sit and meditate during the hours 
of heat. Several of them were sitting or reclin- 
ing in the little house as I went by but the 
sight of me seemed to disturb them very 
much; some rushed into their cells while the 
others remained looking at the ground. I 
didn’t dare go in and take a photograph. 


Male Visitors Welcome 


We asked the prior if the monasteries have 
visitors who stay with the brethren for some 
length of time. He smiled, “All male visitors 
are welcome and can stay if they share our 
life and work with us. Our retreats are so 
primitive and devoid of earthly pleasures that 
we feel sure that only the few who are search- 
ing for God will remain.” 

It was getting late. But before going away 
I once more ran up the stiff, uneven staircase 
cut in the rough stones of the rampart wall. 
The sun was setting on the desert and in the 
distance I could see the walls of Amba Bishoi 
with their shadows stretching across the 
sands. 

A light breeze blowing across the desert 
was filled with the fragrance of Spring and 
I had the impression of being on a ship in an 
ocean of gold. 


Curious Bedouin Women 


As we came out from the tiny door, a group 
of Bedouin women were resting in the cool 
shadow of the huge enclosure wall. They 
looked weird and savage with their orange 
and rusty brown head dress and golden brace- 
lets. They exchanged curt greetings with the 
monks and watched us with much curiosity. 

Before leaving the Wadi Natroun lakes we 
stopped and looked once more towards the 
West. We could still see the tiny profile of 


Deir el Suryani. It was 6 o’clock and we easily 
‘pictured the 50 monks going into the church 


fcr the evening prayer. 


ONLY entry to Deir el Suryani tower is by — 
sliding drawbridge 20 yards above ground. 


BEDOUIN women wear bright dresses, gold 
bracelets, give weird and savage appearance. 
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Travel Ticker Tape 


OCEAN MONARCH TO REPLACE 
PRESENT LINER ON BERMUDA RUN 

The new 15,000-ton Ocean Monarch, sched- 
uled for launching late this month, will re- 
place the present Monarch of Bermuda now 
plying between New York and Bermuda. 
Staterooms are all outside with private bath 
or shower. Cabins will feature folding berths 
so they may be used as living rooms during 
the day. Only one class of passengers will 
be carried so that the air-conditioned public 
lounges and deck space will be available to 
all. The cruise vessel, 509 feet long, is de- 
signed for twenty:knots. 


CROSS CHANNEL AIR FERRY 
AVAILABLE FOR AUTO TRANSPORT 

A cross channel air service for automobiles 
is now available to European visitors who 
wish to ship cars from England to the Con- 
tinent. The ferry service will ship cars over 
fourteen feet in length, including four pass- 
engers and baggage, from Lympe to Le Tou- 
quet at a charge of 32 pounds. The flight 
takes twenty minutes. Unaccompanied cars 
will be flown from Southampton to Le Tour- 
quet for $100 and from Southampton to Paris 
for $120. 


SCHEDULED AIR SERVICE 
LINKS NEW YORK AND KINGSTON 
A weekly eight-hour non-stop flight by 
Avianca Air Line will begin operations early 
next month between New York and Kingston, 
B.W.I. This will be the first time the two 
cities have been directly linked by air. Equip- 
ment will be standard DC-4s. 


MORMON PAGEANT TO BE HELD 
IN PALMYRA DURING AUGUST 

The ninth annual Mormon pageant will be 
presented on the slopes of Hill Cumorah in 
Palmyra, N. Y., August 10 through 12. The 
colorful drama portrays scenes from the his- 
tory of ancient America as told by the Book 
of Mormon. The drama tells of wars, trials 
and religious customs of two nations, the 
Nephites and Lamanites, who the Mormons 
say inhabited the American continent between 
600 B.C. and 421 A.D. Admission to the hill- 
side spectacle, which attracted 75,000 persons 
last year, is free. 


DARESSA MAKES MAIDEN RUN 
FROM UNITED KINGDOM TO INDIA 

The new 5,000-ton Daressa made its maiden 
voyage this month, sailing from the United 
Kingdom to Bombay.. The vessel accommo- 
dates 26 first class and 60 second class pass- 
engers. First class space includes one single 
_ cabin with shower, a two-berth cabin with 
bath, and nine single and seven double cabins. 
Twenty three-berth cabins have been provided 
for second class travelers. 
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STATE PROVIDES FREE FERRY 
TO NORTH CAROLINA ISLAND 


Free ferry service across Croatan Sound 
to Roanoke Island, North Carolina, is pro- 
vided by the state. The ferries, operating dur- 
ing the summer season with on-the-hour sched- 
ules from 7 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. daily, connect 
with U. S. Highways 64 and 264 at Mann’s 
Harbor on the mainland. The ferries are op- 
erated throughout the year, but more fre- 
quently during the summer. 


NORWAY EASES BORDER CONTROLS 
ALLOWING FREER _IMPORTS-EXPORTS 


The Norwegian government has relaxed 
border formalities in time for summer Visi- 
tors. New regulations allow overseas visitors 
to bring 400 cigarettes or 500 grams cigars 
or tobacco into the country without duty. No 
licenses, duties or fees are needed on the ex- 
port of holiday purchases not exceeding $400 
value. ; 


AIR BERTH CHARGES DROP 


FROM MIAMI TO LATIN AMERICA 


Rates for sleeper berths on Panagra’s El 
Interamericano flight between Miami and 
Buenos Aires via Panama, Ecuador, Peru and 
Chile have been reduced by more than 50 per 
cent. The new rates bring the price of a 
lower berth to $20 and an upper to $10 as 
compared with the $45 formerly charged. The 
planes are equipped with sleeper accommo- 
dations for twelve passengers in the rear sec- 
tion and 40 loungé-type chairs in the forward 
section. ; 


A CALENDAR OF 
5 COMING EVENTS 


Aug. 1-20: SAN DIEGO, Calif., Quali- 
fying period, annual fishing 
derby. 

Aug. 4-6: HIGH POINT, N. C., Na- 
tional AAU Women’s Swimming 
Championship. 

Aug. 6: LAKE WALLENPAUPACK, 
Pa., Annual Motor Boat Regatta. 

Aug. 12-13: GLORIETTA BAY, Calit., 
Los Coronados Islands Handicap 
sailing race. 

Aug. 13: CLAYTON, N. Y., Clayton 
canoe championships. 

Aug. 20: DUNKIRK, N. Y., South 
Shores Archers’ Tournament. 
Aug. 20: OYSTER BAY, L. I., N. Y., 

Swimming meet. 

Aug. 22-26: SARANAC LAKE, N. Y., 
Annual Craftsman Exhibit, Har- 
rietstown Town Hall. 


PROMINENT ARTISTS TO JUDGE 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC CONTEST 
Prominent artists from Switzerland, Uni- 
ted States, France, Britain, Italy, Austria and 
many other countries, have been selected to 
judge the Sixth International Competition for 
Musical Performers. The 42-person jury will 
hear the more than 800 competitors from all 
over the World who have registered for the 
competition to be held in Geneva from Sep- 


’ tember 25 to October 8. 


FAST WEEKLY PLANE SERVICE 
MAKES ROME TRIP IN 17 HOURS 


New fast air service to Rome was inaugu- 
rated this month by Italian Airlines. A pact 
signed with United Air Lines permits tourists 
to the Eternal City to purchase through tick- 
ets from any point in the United States and 
make connections with the Italian plane in 
New York. Flight time for the one-day 
through service is given as seventeen hours 
with a single stop in Gander or Shannon. 
The weekly flights will use DC-6 equipments. 
Planes will continue from Rome to Lydda, 
Israel. 


NEW FREE BOOKS HELPFUL 
IN PLANNING SUMMER VACATIONS 


Three new books, issued without charge by 
state information departments, are available 
to vacationers as an aide in planning summer 
programs. The Travel Bureau of the Divi- 
sion of State Publicity has issued a folder 
listing hundreds of happenings in New York 
State during the summer months. Address the 
State Department of Commerce, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. The Collins Tourist 
Handbook of North Carolina which lists ae- 
commodations in North Carolina’s resort areas 
is free to non-residents from the State Infor- 
mation Division, Raleigh, N. C. Residents pay 
25 cents for the publication. Iowa has issued 
a booklet entitled Where to Go and What to 
Do in Iowa’s State-owned Recreation Areas 
which may be had by addressing the State 
Conservation Commission, 914 Grand Ave- 
nue, Des Moines. 


DOUBLE-DECK CLIPPERS ENTER 
BUENOS AIRES SERVICE 

Double-deck Boeing clippers went inte 
service on Pan American Airways’ New York 
Buenos Aires flights this month. The service 
will be operated on a twice-weekly basis ir 
addition to present service. The big plane: 
were introduced first in Pacific and then ir 
Atlantic flights. The new service will cut fly 
ing time to the Argentine capital by elever 
and a half hours, making the southbounce 
flight in 26 hours and 10 minutes and th 
return trip in 25 hours and 14 minutes. 
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WHERE IN THE WORLD oovewernce 


astern Canada and New England 
eatured on All-Expense Motor Tour 
Reservations are still being accepted for a 
immer series of motor coach all-expense 
ication trips through New England and 
astern Canada. Scheduled to fit a one-week 
> two-week period, the jaunts range from a 
x-day Cape Cod trip to a thirteen-day North- 
nds Saguenay outing. Fares for the seven 
ips vary from $145 to $265 and include ho- 
Is, meals, sightseeing, tips and services of 
1 escort. 


old Rush Town Featured 

1 Half-Day Afternoon Jaunt 

An afternoon’s outing to a true Gold Rush 
wn of early California brings a touch of 
e frontier to visitors to Los Angeles. The 
ip, which leaves downtown Los Angeles 
ery afternoon, takes the tourist to Knott’s 
srry Farm which boasts a recently installed 
rse arena displaying Arabian steeds. Fare, 
cluding tax, is $3.16. 


lans Under Way for British 

2stival in London Next Year 

The international offices of Thos. Cook & 
yn are making preparations for special tours 
London in connection with the Festival of 
‘itain, the one-hundreth anniversary cele- 
ation of the Great Exhibition. Although 
mdon will be the focal point for the festiv- 
es, aS it was in 1851 when the Exhibition 
as held in Hyde Park, towns and villages 
roughout England. Scotland, Wales and 
orthern Ireland will play a part. 


ominican Republic Tours 

‘ove Popular Off-Season Lure 

Two low-cost package tours to the Domini- 
n Republic, begun in late May as an experi- 
nt, have proved so successful, according 
the American Hotel Association, that they 
ll be continued. One tour offers three days 
sightseeing in Ciudad Trujillo and includes 
2als and quarters at a leading hotel, can be 
ranged for as little as $23.50, exclusive of 
nsportation. A second outing, lasting six 
ys, covers sightseeing over a wider area, 
its to beaches, and room and meals at the 


tel. Cost, exclusive of transportation, ranges 
mm $72.50. . 


licago Fair Trips Arranged 

1) Flexible Holiday Schedule ~ 
Jaunts to the 1950 Chicago Fair have been 
anged to cover either a. full week or a 
ekend and will operate throughout the 
nmer. Trips may be arranged by almost 
y form of transportation and schedules per- 
t the vacationer to leave home any day. A 
ical junket will include transportation, ad- 
ssion to the Fair, sightseeing, dinner and 
or show at a Loop restaurant, a moonlight 
ise on Lake Michigan, and hotel accom- 
dations. The Chicago Fair will be open 
ough Labor Day. 
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Motor Trips to Continent, 
Through British Isles Available 


Twelve weekly motor coach tours—six in 
the British Isles and six from London to the 
Continent and return—are now available to 
tourists visiting Europe. The trips, which use 
a fleet of 300 busses, range from six to seven- 
teen days and vary in cost from $65 to $228. 
Typical junkets within the British Isles visit 
Cornish Riviera and Devon areas while others 
go to English lakes and the Shakespeare coun- 
try, Scottish Highlands, Wye Valley and North 
Wales, and the Northern Highlands of Scot- 
land. Continental travel includes Switzerland, 
Austria, Dolomites and Venice, French Rivi- 
era, Holland, France and Spain. 


White ‘Red Men’ to Perform 
Annual Snake Dance for Rain 


The strange Smoki “Indians” will dance 
again in Prescott, Ariz., at sundown August 5 
and 6, performing by the light of huge bon- 
fires. The Smoki ceremonials are an imitation 
of the Hopi snake dances. The Indians are 
white men who reside in Prescott and who 
once a year masquerade as Redskins for the 
snake dance ceremonies. Although the Indians 
may be sham, the snakes are not. The reptiles 
with which they dance and hold in their teeth 
are giant bull snakes, which, although not as 
venomous as the rattlers used by the Hopis, 
can deal a man a nasty bite. After the dances 
the snakes, called “little brothers” by the per- 
formers, are released on the desert to ‘carry 
away a prayer for rain. 


Guided Motor Outing Visits 
Modern Dutch Architecture 


A six-day Modern Architecture Tour of 
Holland’s postwar building and drainage de- 
velopments has been arranged for groups of 
architects, engineers, builders and contractors. 
The trip follows a~route designed to show 
reconstruction work in Rotterdam, Nijmegen, 
the Betuwe district, and Arnhem and the 
draining of the Zuider Zee at Zwolle. Groups 
of about 20 persons will travel by privately 
reserved motor coach accompanied by a guide. 


Canadian Rockies Trail Riders 
To Conduct Annual Dude Trip 


The 27th annual dude trail trip of the Trail 
Riders of the Canadian Rockies is taking place 
during the last two weeks of this month. Men, 
women and children, good riders and bad, 
form the horse cavalcade which moves through 
high passes and mountain meadows, some- 
times far above the timber line, for sight- 
seeing, alpine fishing, photography and camp- 
ing. The group’s sister organization, the Sky- 
liners, will camp in the Rockies July 29 to 
August 2. 


Thirteen-Day Land Cruise 
Covers Pacific Northwest Area 

A 13-day package tour of the Pacific North- 
west, utilizing rail, steamer and bus, is avail- 
able for under $200 from Chicago. The trip, 
which features trans-continental travel in re- 
served chaise-lounge seats in day-night coaches 
of the streamlined Empire Builder, allows the 
vacationer to leave home any day. Included 
in the trip are overnight trips by motor coach, 
a water cruise and guided sightseeing. 


Two-Week Vacation Rail Tour 
Spotlights California’s Scenery 

Mid-summer tours to California featuring 
visits to Los Angeles, Hollywood, Grand 
Canyon, San Francisco, Yosemite National 
Park, Monterey, and Santa Barbara, will con- 
tinue until August 21. The trip moves mainly 
by air-conditioned Pullmans, with side trips 
by motor. Members of the junket leave Chi- 
cago every Monday reaching Grand Canyon, 
and the start of the California sightseeing, the 
morning of the third day. Price for the tour 
is $502 from Chicago. 


Motor Coach Trips From Paris 
Planned for American Visitors 

Three 21-day motor coach tours from Paris 
through the French Riviera and Switzerland 
to Italy will depart from Paris August 17, 
August 31 and September 22. Designed par- 
ticularly for Americans, the outings feature 
first class hotels, daytime travel and are es- 
corted throughout by English-speaking guide. 
Meals, gratuities and taxes are included in the 


$373 fare. 


Cocoanut Grove Included 
In Los Angeles Night Club Tour 


An opportunity to combine sightseeing with 
the viewing of two floor shows is presented to 
vacationers in Los Angeles in a unique Night 
Club tour. The “night on the town” includes 
floor show and a drink at the Cocoanut Grove, 
a trip along Wilshire and the length of Holly- 
wood Boulevard and floor show and midnight 
supper at the Biltmore Bowl. Charge for the 
trip is $12.50, with departures every night ex- 
cept Sunday and Monday. 
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TAKE TO THE AIR For Quick Sweeping Trips 


New Angle on London Life 
Gained by Sightseeing Air Jaunt 
Tourists to London will be able to get a 
new perspective on the city by taking advan- 
tage of air sightseeing trips over the British 
capital. Flying sightseers are provided with 
private car from their London hotel to Croy- 
den Airport the 30-minute flights 
aboard twin engined planes take off. Inclusive 
fare, including transportation to and from 
hotel, ranges from about $14 for each of two 
persons to about $4.60 for each of six per- 
sons 1n a party. 
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Economy Tours of Miami Beach 
Include Cruise, Fishing Trip 

Special rates on a seven-day economy tour 
to Miami Beach will continue in effect until 
September 1. Cooperating with the special 
rates are Eastern, National and Delta airlines. 
Rates include room with bath for eight days 
and seven nights at the MacFadden Deauville 
Hotel and two cruises, the first in the water- 
ways between the 22 tropical islands off 
Miami’s shores, and the second a three-hour 
boat trip to inspect the waterfront estates of 
Miami and Miami Beach. A fishing trip may 
be substituted for the latter cruise. 


Grand European Tours Permit 
Lengthy Stays at Low Daily Cost 

Operating on the principle that the daily 
cost of any tour decreases as its length ex- 
tends, TWA is offering “Grand Tours” of 
Europe ranging from 33 to 50 days. Out- 
standing example is the 50-day tour. The 
complete trip allows six days in Ireland, nine 
in England, three in Holland and Belgium 
four in Paris, seven in Switzerland, three days 
in the French Alps and on the Riviera, and 
thirteen in Italy. Cost of the trip is $1,450 
including round-trip transportation. Even 
lower cost is possible by leaving after August 
31 and using the special rate of $1,375.15. De- 
parture from Boston lowers the rate still 
more. 

Also available is a 33-day tour covering 
much the same ground in Italy and France, 
and adding Portugal and Spain. Fare for this 
tour is $1,205.20 with the off-season rate at 
$1,118.90. A 35-day Holy Year tour, visiting 
the holy shrines in the Near East, France, Italy 
and Switzerland is offered at $1,734.95. 


AIR view of Irish castle reveals hugeness. 
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Ten-Day ‘Blue Ribbon’ Air Hops 
Offer Southern California Outing 
American Airline’s “blue ribbon” air tour 
to California has already begun. The tours, 
which cost $245 from Chicago or $295 from 
New York, utilize four-engined DC-6 air 
coaches. The itinerary includes daylight flights 
to and from Los Angeles in the 70-passenger 
DC-6, tours to movie stars’ homes, visits to 
studios, motor trips to scenic and historic 
points of interest in the Los Angeles area, 
Santa Barbara and Catalina, and an overnight 
visit to San Diego. 


Summer Travel Savings Increased By 
21-Day Florida Excursion Rates 

Special 21-day excursion fares via Eastern 
Air Lines to Florida, representing average 
savings of nearly one half on the return por- 
tion of the round-trip ticket, will continue in 
effect until September 1. The new fares are 
applicable to Daytona Beach, Gainesville, 
Jacksonville, Miami, Ocala, Oralndo, Pensa- 
cola, Tallahassee, Tampa nd St. Petersburg, 
Vero Beach and West Palm Beach. Under the 
excursions, round trip fare between New York 
and Miami is $113.60 against the former 
Constellation fare of $158.20. New York or 
Newark-Jacksonville round-trips, which was 
previously $112.20, is $80.70. These new 
rates follow closely reductions of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent on Constellations which 
went into effect late last month. 


Skycruise Vacation Packages 
Highlight Canadian Features 

Skycruise Canadian package vacations, for 
four, five or seven days, are still being offered 
by Colonial Airlines. The tours are available 
any day to areas around any of Colonial’s 20 
domestic stations. The four day package, cost- 
ing from $51 to $86, includes round-trip air 
transportation, hotel accommodations and 
sightseeing trip. Addition of an overnight 
stay in Quebec City highlights the five-day 
tour which costs from $85 to $120. Seven-day 
skycruise tours from $109 to $144 closely 
follow the shorter jaunts except that three 
fun-packed days in and around Quebec City 
with sightseeing and entertainment features 


have been added. 


Skyliner Tours to West 
Designed for Short Vacations 

A series of tours providing a complete sweep 
through the Southwest and California has been 
developed by Trans World Airline for those 
who want to see America first during the or- 
dinary vacation period. Tours of nine, twelve 
or fifteen days, costing from less than $450 
up from New York or $370 up from Chicago, 
for each of two passengers traveling together, 
take the vacationer through the Southwest, 
visiting such natural and man-made wonders 
as the Grand Canyon and Hoover Dam, Yo- 
semite Park and the Hollywood movie colony. 


Second National Air Pilgrimage 
To Leave for Holy Land September 3 


A second National Air Pilgrimage wil 
leave New York’September 3 to take part i1 
ceremonies in Jerusalem marking the Feas 
of Exaltation of the Holy Cross. The pil 
erimage will include Holy Land and Biblica 
shrines and Holy Year ceremonies in Rome 
The group will fly from New York to Lyddé 
and, after visits to Mount Carmel, Nazareth 
Mount Tabor, Cana, Galilee, site of the Las 
Supper, at the Cenacle, and the Benedictine 
Abbey of the Dormiton of the Blessed Virgir 
Mary in Israel, will cross the frontier inte 
the Old City.on September 9. The trip in 
cludes visits to Rome and other cities in Italy 
Switzerland and France. The tour will returt 
to New York October 6. 


South American Air Tours 
Give Long-Range Vacation Coverage 


South American vacations ranging from 
15 to 60-days in length and costing from $455, 
are being offered via Pan American Airway: 
System. The prices include round-trip trans: 
portation to and from the United States gate: 
ways selected, hotel accommodations consist; 
ing of twin-bedded rooms with private bath 
and breakfast, baggage transfers, and sight 
seeing. 

Rates vary according to point of depature 
and whether first or tourist class space is ob; 
tained. Cheapest accommodations are touris! 
class to and from Miami. The fifteen-day 
round-trip to Lima ranges from $455 tourist 
class from Miami to $585 first class fare 
from the same point. Highest rate is first 
class passage from New York which sells for 
$812. The 30-day trip around South America 
varies from $895 tourist from Miami to 
$1,095 from New York. A 60-day tour is alsa 
available at proportionate costs. 


California and Pacific Northwest 
Sky Tour Uses Three Airlines 

Three airlines—American, Northwest and 
Western—are cooperating with American Ex 
press on a thirteen-day air tour through Cali 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest. Tours leave 
Chicago every Monday until September 18 an 
cost $361.25. Two days are spent in Los An 
geles and Hollywood, movie studios are visite 
the fourth day and scheduled for the fifth day 
is a two-hour flight to San Francisco whe 
the sixth day is spent. Highlight of the sev 
enth day is a three-and-a-half-hour sightsee 
ing trip to Muir Woods. An afternoon is de 
voted to sightseeing in Portland and the Co 
lumbia River Gorge. Seattle is also a stop 
over, with Puget Sound, Victoria. and Moun 
Ranier National Park all on the itinerary 
Tours leaving Chicago after August 28 wil 
return to Seattle on the afternoon of 
eleventh day, because Paradise Inn, Mou 
Ranier, will not be épen after Labor Day. 
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By csian Ship Schedules 
54- Day Mediterranean Cruise 

The Oslofjord, Norway’s newest liner, will 
ail on a 54-day cruise around the Mediter- 
anean next winter. The ship sails from New 
fork February 7 to Madeira, Casablanca, 
‘angier, Gibraltar, Oran, Algiers, Malta, Is- 
anbul, Athens, Haifa, Beirut, Alexandria. 
thodes, Syracuse, Naples, Villefranche, Bar- 
elona, Palma, Malaga, Cadiz, Lisbon and the 
\zores, returning to New York April 2. Fares 
ange from $1,100. 
' Membership in the cruise will be limited to 
95 passengers, approximately half the num- 
er accommodated on her regular transatlantic 
rossings. The new vessel, which entered regu- 
ar service in December, has a gross register 
f 16,500 tons and is the fastest liner operat- 
ng between New York and Scandinavian 
orts, according to officials. 

‘The cruise includes overland trips in North 
\frica, a six day stopover in Egypt and visits 
9 the shrines of the Holy Land. The ship will 
isit Spain during the height of the traditional 
loly Week ceremonies and festivals. 


ummer Cruise Program Continues 
‘o Feature Grace Line Voyages 

The ever-popular Caribbean is highlighted 
n the Grace Line’s summer cruise program. 
wo types of cruises, especially adapted for 
lopovers, depart from New York every Fri: 
ay. 

A 12-day deluxe cruise covers Curacao in 
1e Netherlands West Indies, La Guaira (port 
or Caracas) and Puerto Cabello in Venezuela, 
nd Cartagena, Colombia. The weekly 16-18 
ay casual cruise visits Barranquilla, Colom- 
ia, and Maracaibo, Venezuela, with occa- 
ional calls at Cartagena and Puerto Cabello 
nd Amuay Bay, Venezuela. The voyage can 
e made within the limits of the short vaca- 
on or may be extended by stopovers. 


\merican President’s New Liner 

© Start Cruise Service in December 
The American President Line’s new luxury 
ner, President Jackson, was launched late 
st month at Camden, New Jersey. The new 
ner, which will carry 204 all-first-class pas- 
hgers, is expected to enter regular cruise 
arvice in December. She is to be completely 
ir conditioned and will have a 19-knot speed. 
ailing westward around the world, the ves- 
1 will visit 30 ports in 17 countries. 


lew American Liner to Make 
Aediterranean Cruise First Trip 

A 53-day Mediterranean cruise will. mark 
le first voyage of American Export Line’s 
ew 26,000 ton rah ae The vessel will 
ave New York February 10, stopping at 22 
orts, Minimum rates have been set at $1,500. 
‘The itinerary includes Madeira, Casablanca, 
adiz, Gibraltar, Tangier, Malaga, Algiers, 
alermo, Naples, Piraeus, Haifa, Larnaca, 
sirut, Alexandria, Istanbul, Naples, Genoa, 
es, Barcelona, Palma, aad Lisbon... 
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Cunard Opens Eastbound Space 
On All Ships After July 

First class accommodations aboard Cunard 
liners are still available for trips to Europe, 
with space for cabin class opening next month. 
Applications for first class space were being 
accepted for the July 13 sailing of the Maure- 
tania. 

Cunard officials have notified travel agents 
that additional applications for cabin class 
accommodations are being encouraged for all 
August departures and that immediate offers 
can be made for all sailings of the Mauretania 
and Caronia after the end of July. Space is 
readily available in cabin class on all ships 
as of September 1. 

Transatlantic passenger rates are reduced 
after July 31. Between July 13 and October 1] 
Cunard liners will make 31 voyages from 
New York to Europe on which space is avail- 
able. 


Three Scandinavian Yule Trips 
Announced By Swedish Line | 

Christmas trips to Sweden, Finland and 
Denmark have already been announced by 
the Swedish American Line. The trips will be 
personally conducted by officials of the line 
presently residing in the United States. 

The Danish group will sail from New York 
to Copenhagen December 4 aboard the Grips- 
holm along with members of the Finnish tour. 
Passengers to Sweden will sail on the Stock- 
holm, leaving New York December 9. The 
Seandinavian Yule festivities begin with the 
Lucia celebration in Sweden December 13 and 
continue through January 13. 

Traditional Christmas ceremonies on the 
excursion ships begin with the Lucia celebra- 
tion. A white-gowned Lucia, with candles in 
her hair to symbolize the season of returning 
light, will serve coffee and cake in the early 
morning hours of December 13. Special 
Scandinavian Christmas menus and other tra- 
ditional events will be available to the voy- 
agers. 


Alcoa Cruise Ships Offer 

New Sea-Rail Fare Combination 

_A new combinationssea-rail plan for pas- 
sengers on Alcoa Steamship Company’s Stand- 
ard Freighter cruises will include, in many 
cases, transportation to the point of departure 
by rail as part of the cruise fare. The plan 
holds good for cruises from New York, New 
Orleans, Montreal, Baltimore and Halifax. 

Alcoa’s cargo trade often returns a ship to 
a port other than the one from which it orig- 
inally departed. When this happens, under 
the new plan, passengers will be given a first 
class rail ticket, or equivalent transportation 
value, to the original point of departure. 

The new plan, which is expected to serve 
as a cruise stimulant, follows a recent 17 per 
cent cut in Standard Freighter cruise fares. 
Cruise passengers sail on the fleet’s most mod- 
ern freighters and enjoy accommodations 
such as outside cabins and private baths. 


Shata Lake Cruise, Bay Trips 
Heighten Pacific Travel Fun 


Cruise steamers are now running on Shasta 
Lake behind Shasta Dam. This trip, which 
leaves from Reading, Calif., allows visitors 
to see the world’s second highest dam which 
was dedicated last month. “Shasta” stands 602- 
feet high, compared with Hoover Dam’s 726 
feet. 

Other short cruises on the Pacific coast in- 
clude the sailing of the Silver Gate around 
San Diego Bay and through the home ports 
of the U. S. Navy ships. From San Francisco 
the Frank M. Coxe cruises under the Golden 
Gate and Bay Bridge to Hunter’s Point, Naval 
Shipyards, past Alcatraz and to Treasure 
Island. Wilmington, a Los Angeles suburb, 
is the departure point for a twice-daily cruise 
to Santa Catalina Island. An hour’s submarine 
garden cruise is offered on the island. 


Paris Sightseeing Voyage 
On River Seine Make Novel Trip 

The Societe Parisienne de Navigation Tour- 
istique is offering four daily sightseeing trips 
through Paris on the River Seine this sum- 
mer. The tourist boats leave the south bank 
between the Concorde and Solferino Bridges 
daily at about three hour intervals starting at 
noon. Lunch is served on board for the mid- 
day trip and dinner is included on the 6 P.M. 
departure. Fare is about $1.35, with food 
about $1.65 extra. 


Stella Polaris Round-World Cruise 
To Leave New Orleans January 6 


Plans have been completed for a new round- 
the-world cruise by the Bergen Steamhsip 
Company’s Stella Polaris this winter. The 
ship will depart from New Orleans on a 134- 
day trip January 6, returning May 21. 

A minimum rate of $2,950 has been estab- 
lished for the voyage. The ship will visit 42 
ports, including Panama, the South Seas, 
Cocos, Galapagos, Marquesas, Tahiti, Samoa, 
Fiji, Guadalcanal and New Guinea. Also to 
be visited are Thursday Island, Darwin, Timor, 
Sumbawa, Bali, Java, Siam, Singapore, Pen- 
ang, Sumatra, Ceylon, India, Seychelles, Zan- 
zibar, Mombassa, Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
Capetown, St. Helena, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
and Trinidad. 

Accommodations, all outside cabins, will 
be limited to 141 passengers. The cruise will 
include comprehensive standard shore pro- 
grams as an optional feature. 


SLEEK 


Stella 


Polaris slates world cruise. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


PERMANENT reservation desk gives visitors to Hayden Planetarium 


opportunity to study tour offerings, book a trip through space. 


Vaeation On The Moon 


Reservations Are Now Being Made For 


‘Novel Trip>That’s Out of This World 


N™ YORK city’s Hayden Planetarium has 
been accepting reservations for inter- 
planetary space trips during the past seven 
months. Already more than 15,000 persons 
have seriously and conscientiously signed up 
for these flights into outer space. 

Reservation forms and letters of request 
have come in from people of all ages and in 
all phases of business from across the nation 
and from several foreign countries. These 
bookings for a trip to the moon and other 
planets are being kept in the Planetarium 
Archives and will be turned over to the proper 
authorities in charge of reservations when the 
first scheduled interplanetary trips are readied. 

The method of handling and screening 
applications will be decided upon at the 


appropriate time. But from the Planetariu 
Archives will come the names and address¢ 
of this large and genuinely interested grou 
eager to be the first interplanetary vacatio 
travelers. 


Advance Space Trip 


Fascinated at such preparations by th 
renowned, staid institution, the editors « 
TRAVEL made arrangements with officials « 
the Planetarium for an advance Trip to th 
Moon. In the vast dome of this famed buil 
ing squatting on 8lst Street in the shadoy 
of Manhattan’s spires, the voyage can be mac 
under controlled conditions. During July an 
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eeu Gan take this unique trip. 
Vith all the excitement of travelers prepar- 
g to leave on a long, albeit dangerous, trip, 
2 went up the hor flight of steps through 
e huge doors and into the lobby of the Hay 
Planetarium. We cleared our passage at 
he reservation desk, went into the air-condi- 
ioned dome which serves as a space ship 
ibin, and sat down in specially-designed seats. 
i After all the passengers were seated, an 
inhouncement was made about the clothing 
necessary for this trip. Since the entire voyage 
-made in a specially-constructed, tempera- 
re-controlled Dome Space Ship, the traveler 
needs only ordinary street clothes. At the 
oment, that is. Later, regular flights may 
- some slight change in this. 
- Mainly, you have to take into account that 
the days on the Moon are rather warm—about 
250 degrees Fahrenheit. Nights, however, are 
cool. When the sun goes down, so does the 
mperature—to about 150 degrees below zero. 
Asbestos suits for daytime wear and special 
heating units added for evening attire are ex- 
pected aids to the traveler’s conten Since 
thase outfits will probably be provided, like 
pillows and blankets on today’s airliners, 
there is no need to worry about expenses for 
clothing when planning your Moon mean- 
derings. 


Whoosh of Jets 


_ After a warning buzzer, the lights in the 
room dimmed and there was a split-second 
blinding flash of light when the jets whooshed 
on. Taking off, we picked up speed until we 
were hitting 714 miles per second, the rate 
required to break through the Earth’s gravi- 
tional pull. This is known as the “escape ve- 
locity.” 

_ The trip is approximately 240,000 miles 
and can ordinarily be done in 914 hours by 
jet plane, if the jet could push past that gravi- 
tional borderline. It took us only about two 
minutes P.T. (Planetarium.Time), We trav- 
led at the rate of some 120,000 miles per 
minute P.S. (Planetarium Bed) and were 
pleased to note that no cases of airsickness 
were apparent, nor have any ever been re- 
ported. 

_ Approaching the Moon, we circled for a 
zood ‘spot to land. Finally, the giant ship came 
to rest gently in a huge crater. Many of the 
a s craters have high mountains rising in 

aeir centers, and colliding with one of these 
rock formations could makey our stay in 
Heaven prematurely permanent. 

As trips to the Moon become more routine, 
landing areas will be marked off for greater 
passenger safety. 
elf you, land during the day, you will see 
that the sun and all the stars are nevertheless 
clearly visible in a very black sky. There is no 
osphere on the Moon; no clouds, fog, mist 
r any atmospheric fl naieions usual to the 


Bk on the Moon will be a quiet one. 
There is not now nor will there be in the 
ture any screeching of. brakes, shouting of 
hildren, or ringing of telephones. In fact, 
ere’s no sound at all. site atmospheric vacu- 


um of the Moon eliminates all sound as we 
know it on Earth. Special equipment, how- 
ever, is provided for communication between 
Karthlings strolling along the Moon, looking, 
perhaps, over Miami. 

The time element might baffle you for 
a while. One day Moontime is two weeks on 
fast-moving Earth, and the same holds true 
for nights, of course. Consequently, if you can 
only get away for a weekend, spend it on the 
Moon and still have a two-week vacation. 
Doesn’t sound right, somehow, but it’s just a 
matter of convincing your boss which time 
zone you go by to count your holiday. 

And as for the time it takes to get to the 


AT rocket-ship speed, you get little more 
than a glimpse of New York’s famed lights. 


Moon, while it adds up to two weeks by an 
Earth calendar, it’s only about half an hour 
Planetarium Time. 

Travelers are strongly urged to eat a hearty 
breakfast if they insist on keeping Earth time, 
as lunch will not be served for about two and 
a half days. 

If you are fortunate and can arrange it, 
plan your Moon jaunt when you will be able 
to see an eclipse of the Earth. The Sun is 
blocked out completely, and where in the 
world can you see a more unusual sight than 
the Earth cutting off the sun’s rays? We*were 
lucky enough to view this oddity and while 
the temperature dropped sharply, the land- 


CREW members check on special equipment 
needed by passengers for sightseeing fater. 


HERE visitors descend from ship in scene 
will find luggage lighter but vacationers 


” 


from film “Destination Moon.” Redcaps 
will still have earthly bother with gear. 
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NO sound, no water, no green cheese, but 
cratered Moon offers easy exercise, chance 
to view Earth’s Eclipse. Note man in Moon. 


PARKING is no prob- 
lem to owners of pri- 
vate space-cruisers, 
although service sta- 
tions are not handy. 


TOURISTS will be tourists and two visit- 
ors unlumber special camera equipment to 
take pictures of the Earth for home folks. 
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scape—or Moon scape—took on a reddis\ 
enchanting hue. There was practically r 
other color visible. 

One of the features travel agencies wi 


undoubtedly recommend to prospective Moc 
gazers is the weather. While, as an exper 
enced traveler, you may miss the varior 
colors that usually make up part of any lan: 
scape, you will be happy to know that the 
are no storms of any kind on the Moon. Rai 
coats, overshoes and umbrellas are simply n 
needed. It never even rains on the Moon. 1 
tell the truth, there is no water on the Moc 
at all, so you needn’t bother with a bathir 
suit, either. 


Despite this lack of liquid, the Moon has 
Sea of Sorrow, a Sea of Tranquility and 
Sea of Nectar. These names were given | 
ancient astronomers who believed the va: 
arid plains“were in reality oceans. Howeve 
the melancholy, the peace-seeker and the ho 
eymooner will find delight in the picturesq 
names as they wander across these regions. 


Stout or overweight travelers will find tl 
Moon a perfect place to lose excess poun 
without diet, exercise, pills or medicine. / 
soon as you reach the Moon, you'll find yor 
weight (and everything else) is about on 
sixth of what it is on Earth. This makes wal 
ing, and all forms of sports, extremely eas 


Mountain Climber’s Heaven 


Here on the Moon is the true heaven for #] 
frustrated mountain climber. With atmo 
pheric pressure lacking and the gravitation 
pull far less than that of the Earth, you cs 
walk up the highest mountain with little « 
no effort. Some of the Moon mountains a 
more than 1,000 feet higher than the large 
terrestrial ranges. Many of the Moon rang 
are named after those of the Earth. Thus, aft 
returning from an easy mountain-climbir 
day, you can honestly claim that you ha 
scaled the highest peak of the Alps, the And 
or the Himalayas. Furthermore, you can a¢ 
that you did it unassisted and without ev 
getting short of breath. 


Legends abound concerning the Moon, — 
the women in the party may glance over tl 
edge of a crater or two in hopes of getting 
better look at the Man in the Moon. Othe 
might reach down to touch the rock form 
tions just to make sure, once and for all, th 
it isn’t really cheese. 

As preparations were made for our depa 
ure, we realized that we would be able to t 
our Earth friends in all truthfulness that | 
had such a fine time the two weeks seem: 
like two days. At last, though, we climb: 
back aboard our ship for the quick desce 
homeward, glad we had arrived safely wit 
out being Moon struck but equally glad 
know we could soon look through the po: 
holes and see the most beautiful sight in t 
universe. 

Two weeks of sightseeing, mountain clim 
ing and relaxing in the vast silence of t 
Moon had been wonderful, but at the end 
any vacation there is nothing quite so enjc 
able as coming back down to Earth. 
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With new eatables available in variety, 
ondon restaurant prices are behaving curi- 
usly. Here and there meals are good but 
30 expensive. In some places only the price 
as gone up and not the quality. To regulate 
haos, government bodies are stepping into 
ie restaurant business themselves, according 
) the postwar policy of both Tory and Social- 
t parties. Fair prices, decent food and good 
srvice in a few restaurants which are, ulti- 
1ately anyhow, in the control of the com- 
unity will, it is expected, cure the occasional 
eccentricities of the general free enterprise. 
he London County Council, on which a Tory 
lajority rules nowadays, has just opened -the 
Bun Shop” in High Holborn, near the center 
f London. It has three pleasantly decorated 
ining rooms accommodating exactly 74 peo- 
le. In two of them, a two-shilling (28 cents) 
afeteria luncheon is offered. Waitresses serve 
three-shilling (42 cents) meal in the other 
yom. At the latter price, a meal is assembled 
und Sole Meuiniére or lamb cutlets or York 
am or salmon mayonnaise or roast pork. 
pologetically, the government, which has 
ken over the railroads, has just raised the 
rice of dining car meals. Breakfast goes up 
‘om 49 cents to 54 cents in shilling, and 
mcheon or dinner now cost the equivalent 
f 70 cents. These are substantial meals in 


ie British tradition. One ancient British insti-. 


ition, afternoon tea, has withstood change. 
ou get it at the old price, just twenty cents. 


Advance Book Report 


David Demarest Lloyd, an heaeriees writer 
»w employed by President Truman at the 
hite House, has just published in England 
m and Stranger, a novel which Houghton 
ifflin will later issue in America. The story 
meerns an illegitimate posthumous son, born 
a working-class English town just after the 
ar, of an American airman. The infant’s 
althy grandparents, from Cedar Rapids, 
wa, arrive to claim him. The conflicting 
oralities of the Iowa tycoon, a kindly man, 
d the entirely self- “respecting mother of the 
y, who refuses to give up her son, is ex- 
ttly worked out. The clash between the 
lerly American and the English girl illus- 
nicely the difference betweeti some 
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by Griffin Barry 


Government Rigs Restaurant, Dining Car Prices 


current American ideals and some of those 
now current here. 


Lamour, But Not Toujours 

Aes AT the London Palladium, Brit- 

ain’s largest music hall, roared their 
disappointment recently when Dorothy La- 
mour strolled out on the stage clad in frilly 
white muslin and breathed into the micro- 
phone songs of the utmost decorum. Where 
was the sarong, where that bare white stom- 
ach? On celluloid it has been seen around the 
world. A considerable part of the world is 
still the British Empire and here were its sons, 
or some of them, home on leave and await- 
ing Dorothy in the flesh. Persistently she re- 
mained, however, a sweet girl in ankle-length 
skirts. Someone had misinformed Miss La- 
mour about the tastes of English music halls. 
When catcalls from the gallery became deaf- 
ening she did change into a sarong, but by 
that time her act had fallen flat. Next morning 
the critics were rough. “The American showed 
little in the way of talent,” one of them wrote. 


Tiny Tot in Birthday Parade 

Emerging only this, year from a decade first 
of bombing and then.a long postwar era of 
scarcity, the London public cad better food 
and better prospects in 1950 wants plenty of 
color also. Of this, the authorities at Buck- 
ingham Palace seem aware. So, to a sufficiency 
of bread, circuses are added. The magnificent 
ceremony of the trooping of the color, which 
always takes place on the King’s Birthday, 
was given two rehearsals in the streets of 
London before the real event on June 8. At 
one rehearsal the Duke of Gloucester “stood 
in” for his brother, the monarch himself. It 
attracted a seething crowd of 100,000 people 
that stretched from Trafalgar Square through 
Admiralty Arch to the Palace a mile and a 
half away. On June 8, George VI, a solitary 
figure, stood at salute for the better part of 
an hour while the Brigade of Guards filed 
before him. High-stepping horses moved to 
the music of bands with precision. The Foot 
Guards wore scarlet jackets which had the 
velvet quality sometimes seen in technicolor. 
When the Guards stood at ease, a little boy 
went up to an imposing figure in scarlet and 
blue with a face buried under a towering 


bearskin helmet. Presently he yelped with joy 
and reached up his arms. He had searched 
for and found the face of his father. 


U. S. Airmen’s Newspaper 

The U. K. Eagle, published by members of 
the Third United States Air Division whose 
several bases are now grouped near Newmar- 
ket, England, circulates not only to thousands 
of American residents in Britain but to many 
British as well. A London editor advises his 
countrymen to read the periodical regularly. 
Thus they may learn what aspects of British 
life are interesting to “these eager-minded 
visitors from Mars—the Yankee one.” An 
aspect the Americans seem to be fond of are 
the village fairs held in the sleepy country- 
sides near the American bases. Here United 
States officers often appear as judges in local 
beauty contests. At a speed that seems breath- 
taking to the more diffident English, the Amer- 
icans are being knit into the life of remote 
communities. Intellectual fodder taken in by 
them interests their hosts, so the U. K. Eagle’s 
reading list is scanned. Favorite books at the 
United States bases range from The God that 
Failed, a collection of essays written by fa- 
mous disillusioned ex-communists, to J Mar- 
ried a Dinosaur by the English writer Lillian 
Brown. 

Bridge at Brighton 

International bridge champions played a 
continuous afternoon-and-evening game one 
of the early June weeks at Brighton. No Amer- 
icans, but the winners of national contests 
from eleven European countries participated. 
Spectators paid well for admission but were 
rewarded by being able to see most of the 
cards and hear the bidding from where they 
were seated. Hours passed in silent rapport 
between onlookers and players. When results 
were announced, the Swedish and Dutch play- 
ers led. The French obtained the women’s 
trophy. Then commentators began to award 
prizes for other qualities than skill at bridge 
to some of the players, especially the ladies. 
The French or the Italians took the cake for 
chic, it was estimated. The Irish would get 
first prize for wit, if there had been one. And 
the Danish women were held to be remarkable 
for originality. Several of them smoked long, 
thin, black cigars. 
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EVERY traveler to Florence visits high- 
towered Vecchio Palace, begun in 1298. 


IN San Marino, Garibaldi 
is typical with narrow, ascending street. 


ROCKY beach, board platforms for sunning 
quickly identify Nice to alert travel-wise. 
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Square above 


Around Europe 


(Continued from Page 7) 


A short bus journey, on a day-pass granted 
freely by the head of the country’s police 
(eight strong), took me over the border into 
Austria. On my return I went into the general 
store at Vaduz, run by a Baltic baronness, to 
buy some cigarettes. General assistant is her 
son, the young baron. Next door was the pho- 
tographic and souvenir shop run by her 
nephew, the Baron de Falz-Fein. Hearing that 
I would like to see over the Castle, he phoned 
up the Prince, secured the necessary per- 
mission, and then drove me up in his own car 
to the entrance. 

Crossing a creaking drawbridge, I was met 
by the majordomo dressed in black clothes. 
He accompanied me through a number of 
rooms in this truly fairy-like castle, the oldest 
part of which dates back 900 years. It is a 
real treasure house, with a collection of won- 
derful pictures, and a remarkable armory mu- 
seum. There are guns of every kind, includ- 
ing the 80 muskets of Liechtenstein’s last 
army, which was disbanded 60 years ago. 


Tea with Royalty 


On the conclusion of my tour, I was taken 
to have tea with the Prince and Princess. I 
gathered from them the impression that living 
in an ivory castle, such as Vaduz, has its draw- 


backs, chiefly boredom. 


Some more sightseeing in the Baron’s car 
showed me the rest of the little country. The 
evening I spent at the Café Real, the centre of 
social life. To it come many aged aristocrats, 
their manners reminiscent of a long-distant 
past. I had pointed out to me one man who 


had once been Chief of Police to the Shah of , 
Persia. He still feared assassination, so had 
as constant company an armed bodyguard. 
Another aged baron had a tame duck with 
him, while another carried. a small cage con- 
taining love-birds. I felt, indeed, I was sur- 
rounded by the Almanach de Gotha. 


‘Tran Ride to Rhine 


The next morning I left, with a sore heart, 
one of the most charming lands in Europe, 
and a few hours later was in Strasbourg, one 
of the most fascinating of medieval cities. Its 
cathedral is a masterpiece of Gothic archi- 
tecture, wltile nearby is the Place of the Crow, 
looking like a perfect film set. A tram-ride 
took me to the Rhine, which I crossed on foot 
and into the war-battered town of Kehl—a 
depressing sight. A dinner at Maison Kam- 
merzell, a famous restaurant, made me realize 
that, as far as quantity went, an austere Brit- 
ish stomach was sadly deficient in capacity. 


Just at midnight I arrived in Luxembourg, 
where the train stopped an hour—time to 
visit the “Broadway Dancings,” have a dance 
and a couple of Quetsch liqueurs, before con- 
tinuing on to Brussels, where I spent part of 
the next day in the pleasant company of old 
war-time Belgian friends. 

My short journey over the border in the 
afternoon to Holland also allowed me to re- 
new a friendship. How different it was, how-' 
ever, from our first encounter, just after the 
liberation of the city. Then, their meal con- 
sited of a few tulip-bulbs stewed. Now, it was 
a feast. 

And so back to Britain and London, a 
Grand Tour concluded which had been a mar- 
vellous experience for me. Fortunately, it can 
be for you, too. 


LITTLE Luxembourg fools some visitors expecting only the rustic, has fine standards 
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by Will Lane 


VAGABOND CAMERA 


New Lens Attachment Permits Exciting Close-ups of Nature 


J ‘HE CAMERA KNows no boundaries of size. 
* To its equalitarian eye, a crocodile or a 
dinosaur appears no more fearful than a little 
fence lizard less than four inches in length 
from snout to tail tip. 

This time of year, in the Southwest states 
ind other parts, many species of pocket-size 
saurians, when not scurrying from rock to 
rock, stop motionlessly to stare with steadfast 
syes, as if daring you to capture them in still 
Ix motion pictures. 

Accepting the offer, I looked around for a 
“studio,” and selected a concrete doorstep 
where the sun shone and a flower bush pro- 
vided leafy shadows. The next problem was 
yetting a large image of the tiny model. A 
win-lens reflex camera, set at 3-feet, covers a 
neld of 18 inches. In this area, the 4-inch 
izard would look too small, so I added a sup- 
jlementary lens called Instant Parallix. A 
wo-lens device, it fits over both lenses of the 
camera. It makes it easy to move up close and 
watch the subject in the viewfinder while 
seeping it in focus. 

The lizard, not being satisfied with its 
model fees, in the meantime slithered away. 
[ didn’t try to follow with the camera. Even 
f I could focus on it, the light would not be 
ight, or it would be partially hidden among 
sonfusing backgrounds of grass and weeds. 
‘There are plenty of the latter in our garden). 
/ So I cornered the fellow and placed him 
yack on the “doorstep studio” where light and 
yackground were right. There I gavé him a 
lade of grass to grapple with in his giant, 
pre jaws, as you see in the photo. 

I set the lens for its minimum distance and 
laced the camera on a flat, steady rock. I 
ocused, not by turning the lens, but by inch- 
ng the camera forward until the reptile’s 
aleful eye loomed into sharp focus. He re- 
pained motionless, as if told to “hold it” 
vhile the shutter clicked. Then off he ran to 
is reward of ants and flies or whatever fence 
zards banquet on while bragging to their 
ellows about scale-raising adventures with 
range, twin- eyed flying-saucerish camera 
lonsters. ; 

The exposure was 1/100 second at f/16 
ith Superpan Press film. The supplementary 
wns was the Instant Parallix No. 2 which 
rcuses at distances from 13 to 21 inches. 
anufactured by Cameralix, 250 W. 54th St., 
ew York 19, it also comes in No. 1 (20 to 39 
ches), and No. 3 (9 to 14 inches), price 
(2.00. With this type of supplementary lens, 
1y twin-lens reflex camera can do copying, 
inical photography. and closeups of many 
pes including the photography of television 


Six Keys to Color Success 


Before leaving on a trip, why do people 
invariably save the last ten minutes before 
departure to “learn all they need to know 
about color photography”? As well try to 
learn to speak French, Italian and Greek in 
half an hour. However, sometimes it is handy 
to have information in capsule form to paste 
in a hatband, like these six suggestions: 

1. Watch the light. Color film is balanced 
for sunlight. If clouds obscure the sun, re- 
sults will be dull and bluish, especially in 
scenics and long shots. Shoot when the sun 
is out. 

2. Watch the shadows. If half a building 
or face is in shadow, that part will go black 
in the photograph. Color film is limited in 
exposure latitude. Move the camera or wait 
until sunlight illuminates the scene you want. 
Avoid having large areas in shadow. 

3. Watch the exposure. Follow the instruc- 
tion sheet that comes with the film. With a 
meter, take a closeup reading of the most 
important face or other part of the picture. 

4. Shoot lots of closeups. Faces, flowers, 
trees—and even the texture of old buildings 
—can become dramatic in closeups. Set the 
camera for three feet, or its minimum focus- 
ing distance, and measure the distance with a 
tape if the camera has no rangefinder. Use a 
tripod or place the camera on a firm support 
if possible. Your closeups will be thrilling 
when projected on a screen. 

5. In outdoor portraits, illuminate the sha- 
dows with flash. It’s wonderful for color work. 
Or use a cardboard reflector held by an as- 
sistant, to reflect sunlight into the shadow side 
of the face. Surroundings such as sand, water 
or white walls also help reflect light. 

6. Shoot. sunrise and sunset scenes to round 
out your color album. (See suggestions in 
TRAVEL, May 1950). 


For Women Only 


Fundamentals of Posing, by Harriett Shep- 
ard and Lenore Meyer, is the answer to the 
maiden’s prayer if she wants to learn how to 
become photogenic. It illustrates the princi- 
ples of posing and the positioning of the body, 
legs, feet, arms, hands and head. Although 
written for models, this book no doubt will be 
carefully studied (with pleasure) by photog- 
raphers and photographer’s wives who desire 
to look their best before the camera and the 
family album. (Century Publishing, 420 Lin- 
coln Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 40 pages, 44 
illus., paper cover, $2.00). 


Chinese Photography 


Although most of the text is in Chinese, the 
illustrations for “Chinese Photography,” a 
new magazine published in Hong Kong, are 
in the universal language of photography. 
Subscriptions are handled through Rayelle, 
5700 Oxford St., Philadelphia 31, Penna. 


Color Photography News 


Diaversal paper is now available for mak- 
ing monochrome prints from color transpar- 
encies—still or movie. Heretofore, it was 
necessary to make a copy negative of the color 
shot. With Diaversal paper, the print is made 
directly from the color transparency, without 
intermediate steps, by contact printing or 
enlarging. 

The prints are sepia tone. Kits containing 
paper and chemicals are available in various 
sizes. The process is the result of wartime 
research by the Gevaert Company, 425 W. 
5oth St., New York City. 

Anseo Color film prices now are $1 per 
roll in the 120 and 620 sizes, tax included. 
Ansco Color film, 16 mm. is $9.80 per 100- 
foot roll. 

Dynacolor Corp., Rochester, N. Y., an- 
nounces a new color film for 8 mm. and 16 
mm. movies, at a to-be-announced price. The 
emulsion speed rating is A.S.A. daylight 10, 
tungsten 16. 

When projecting color slides, they can 
become reversed or out of order. But hinged 
together with Scotch tape, they may be made 
into a continuous strip. A kit to facilitate this 
is the inexpensive Slide Strip. Complete with 
hinges, jigs, mounting guides and instruc- 
tions, it comes from U.D.A. Company, 505 
Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Blue skies smile at me.” The song 
sounds as if written while viewing color films 
made with the aid of a polaroid filter. Called 
the Kodak Pola Screen, it provides sky con- 
trol for still or movie cameras. In landscapes, 
a dramatic, blue sky may act as a foil to set 
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VAGABOND CAMERA 


off the color of trees, fields and buildings. For 
closeups of flowers and for portraiture back- 
grounds, the rich blue also makes a fine back- 
ground. The Pola Screen is the only filter 
whose effect is adjustable, by merely rotating 
it on the lens. With a reflex camera, the effect 
is visible before you. With other cameras, a 
Viewer may be used to inspect the subject 
while the Pola Screen is rotated on the lens, 
until the desired intensity of blue sky is ob- 
tained. When using a Pola Screen, the lens is 
opened one stop—to the next larger aperture. 
Price $7.50, and up, depending on size. View- 
er, $6.50. 

Note: Filters used in black and white pho- 
tography are not suitable with color film. For 
example, the yellow filter which provides such 
dramatic cloud effects in black and white 
would be no good with color film—it would 
only create a dull, yellow cast over the entire 
picture. 


Kodachrome Haze Filter also can pep 
up landscapes. A colorless filter which re- 
quires no increase in exposure time, it absorbs 
excessive blue which usually is present in 
snow scenes, at high altitudes or where there 
is distant haze. Scenic shots which have a 
purplish cast illustrate the need for a haze 


filter. 


“Storage and Care of Kodak Color 
Films,” a booklet obtainable free on request 
from Sales Service, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y., discusses care of film 
before and after exposure as well as after 
processing. The effect of excessive heat or 
humidity is shown. These problems are espe- 
cially important to travelers. 


For perfect color results under adverse 
conditions, it sometimes is necessary to use 
color-correction filters. A color meter to meas- 
ure the color temperature of the illumination 
and tell which filter to use is an expensive 
item. But owners of General Electric DW 
exposure meters now can purchase a Color 
Attachment manufactured by Harrison & Har- 
rison, Los Angeles, Calif., who also provide 
filters. See photo below. 


~ 
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Touring the Gaspe 


(Continued from Page 10) 


In the morning we took our leave and tray- 
eled the thirteen beautiful miles from the park 
entrance to the hotel which was being built at 
the foot of Mt. Albert, the second tallest peak 
in Gaspé. 

Ken and I found Monsieur Bigaouette, the 
manager of the new hotel, and introduced our- 
selves. He was a tall, laughing man dressed in 
a brilliant woodsman’s shirt. His eyes spark- 
led as he spoke, and if I hadn’t heard his 
name, I would have suspected that it should 
have been “Murphy.” 


There was the question of obtaining a guide, 
but finally one of the workers at the park, said 
he would go. Another worker was going along 
so that he could learn the trail. 


As we set out on our trip up the mountain, 
which we judged to take us two hours, we 
learned that the last time our guide had gone 
that way was in 1938, but he assured us that 
he knew the way. We had little luck learning 
much more, since our guides knew not a word 
of English, and we had difficulty making out 
their Canadian French. 


Difficult Trail 


The trip up the side got more difficult as we 
went, and it was fairly obvious that the trail 
was an animal one and not man-made. At one 
spot I could see the unfinished hotel far be- 
neath me, and the blue mountains stretched 
out to the horizon. We had hoped to reach the 
peak of Mont Albert, where it is said that both 
the northern and southern coasts of the Gaspé 
peninsula can be seen, but Ken and our guides 
went ahead and soon came plunging down a 
snow slide to report that we could not go far- 
ther due to treacherous footings. 


When we had returned to the hotel, we could 
see that where we had been was the wrong 
slope of the mountain. We would probably 
have been able to climb the full extent of an- 
other slope. We were disappointed because we 
had’ wanted to see if there was any truth in 
the local tale of a fabulous cold water geyser 
which is supposed to be on the summit of Mont 


Albert. é 


Between Ste-Anne-Des-Monts and Manche 
D’epee we saw some of the most awe inspiring 
sunset scenes that one can imagine. Picturesque 
fishing boats bobbed lazily in the harbors of 
small villages nestled between the towering 
cliffs of the coast. To the west the sun painted 
an array of hues which were reflected in the 
blue waters of the St. Lawrence. 


In the morning we got an early start to try 
to regain the time we lost on our unscheduled 
excursion to the park. This truly was some of 
the prettiest scenery that we had seen so far. 
Even at this early hour men could be seen 
straining at the oars of their boats as they 
laid out their nets. The road is very dusty, it 
winds and twists, but we enjoyed every min- 
ute of our trip as we passed through red cov- 
ered bridges, and by the familiar roadside 
shrines. Every town looked as picturesque as 


the last. 


For those interested in accommodation: 
there are many simple, neat hotels, with rur 
ning water, which offer rooms at $1 or $2. | 
person for the night. Most of these hotels an 
usually spick end span on the inside. There | 
no need to worry about running out of ga 
because the wayside is studded with station 
which generally sell gasoline at 40¢ or 42¢ fo 
an Imperial gallon. 


After crossing through the northern tip : 
the Appalachian Mountains to the souther 
coast, we suddenly found ourselves in a 
English-speaking community — the town © 
Cate The 450-year-old town is in majorit 
composed of English speaking people, de 
scendants of the loyalists of the America 
Revolution. It posseses one of the finest ne 
tural harbors in the world, and its principe 
industry_is that of so many of the towns o 
the peninsula—lumbering. 


Perhaps the worst stretch of roadway i 
between Gaspé and Perce. It twists, turns 
plunges and shoots up without any cras 
guards along its banks. Finally it rises to 
ereat height and then dips down to the resor 
town of Perce. The hill leading into Perce i 
by far the worst we encountered on the whol 
trip. We went down it in low gear and sti 
had to apply our brakes all the time. 


To the tourist who has become hardene 
to small hotels, camping out, and simple foo¢ 
Perce comes as a shock. Spread out befor 
the weary traveler are luxury hotels, a bathin; 
beach, tennis courts, boating facilities. In th 
harbor, Perce Rock and Bonaventure Islan 
rest serenely. Perce Rock and the bird sanctu 
ary on the island are the nationally know 
symbols of all Gaspé. The Rock looks like | 
ship with a hole in her side. It is 1420 fee 
long and about 300 feet wide at its wides 
part. It has been estimated that the portion 
of the Rock exposed above water weighs abou 
four million tons. 


Practically every one takes the boat ti 
to the bird sanctuary where there are huh 
dreds of gannets, murres and other bi 
swarming about in a magnificent, constantl 
surging white spectacle. 

After we had left Perce we could notice the 
the people on the southern shore of the penin 
sula seemed more prosperous. Though lun 
bering and fishing still remained the principa 
industries, the fishing is done on a great 
scale in larger, organized : fleets. Here an 
there were long rows of cod fish drying o 
racks in the afternoon air. The scenery ha 
changed, too. Whereas the extreme norther 
tip of Gaspé was dominated by towerin 
mountains, the southern countryside was noy 
flat. 

At Matapedia the traveler may return t 
Quebec City by way of the Matapedia valle 
highway or cross the province border and e1 
ter Campbellton, New Brunswick. From ther 
he can go straight through New Brunswick 
Maine. But no matter which way a travele 
leaves Gaspé, he leaves knowing that he h 
just completed one of the most beautiful an 
memorable trips that he can ever expect t 
take. ; 


Trav 


NEW GUIDE TO MEXICO by Frances 
Toor. 270 pages, Crown Publishers, New 
York. $2.50. (Only $2.10 to members). 


Ir ALL PROBABILITY, you have read many 
- articles, stories and newspaper travel-page 
counts of various phases of Mexico. You 
may even have cut out something of particu- 
lar striking interest to you. Yet, in the long 
run, trying to retain this mass of information 
is, to say the least, difficult if not, in truth, 
impossible. 

_ On the other hand, you’ve looked over the 
travel book shelves and been overwhelmed by 
the scores of books about Mexico. Thick vol- 
umes devote their entirety to the ruins, while 
others fill hundreds of pages with studies of 
the culture, history, art or what-not of Mex- 
i¢o’s colorful past. Practically all, of this in- 
formation is vital and compelling, but as a 
solution to travel troubles, not too effective. 

- With publication of Frances Toor’s New 
Guide to Mexico, however, you can send up 
a cheer. First issued in 1948, the handy book 


received such popularity that now, in com: | 


pletely: revised form, it is available again. 
You can slip this book into a purse or coat 
pocket. Don’t, however, let the practical size 
delude you. The New Guide is not only cram- 
med with information, it contains a wealth 
of illustrations and, best of all, plenty of maps. 
A map of Mexico City unfolds to three times 
the book’s width, permitting easy reading. 
_ Author of such books as The Three Worlds 
bf Peru, Miss Toor is a capable and experi- 
enced guide writer who knows how to make 
first-hand travel lore interesting and enjoyable 
reading. Her introduction concisely briefs you 
on such points as geography, climate, history, 
government, population and even outstanding 
events that have occurred since 1821, giving 
you a general picture before the more elab- 
orate information that follows later. She also 


in Mexico, letting you know the type of people 
and country you will find below the border. 
Not the type guide to start you off in the 
middle of the country, Miss Toor outlines 
preparations for the trip in one section, pav- 
ing the way for easy departures Here you will 
find clothing information, trip expenses, docu- 
ment requirements, health precautions and 
such thoughtful bits as hunting and fishing 
permit regulations, The author even offers 
‘Mental and Emotional Preparation,” so you 
Bn enjoy- your trip to the fullest. 
' The ladies will be pleased to find a special 
page devoted to “Information for Women,” a 
feature too often forgotten by guide book 
vriters in this man’s world. 
No matter how you wish to go to Mexico, 
Miss Toor is ready with the information. 
*lane, car, bus and train service to Mexico 
fity is fully and adequately covered, plus in- 
ormation for those who might wish to head 
or Mexico by boat. 


ly 1950 ) 


writes a warm-up section about your vacation . 
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Club Peceunt Book for July: Mexican Guide 


Mexico City is your most likely destination, 
even if only as “headquarters” while you ex- 
plore the rest of the land. From bars to bull- 
fights, you'll find lists, tips, hints and sugges- 
tions for entertainment during your sightsee- 
ing activities. 

When it comes to shopping, Miss Toor 
wisely advises: “The larger reliable city shops 
have fixed prices; smaller ones of the cheaper 
sort make reductions. Bargaining in markets 
and with street vendors is indicated. If not 
carried to extremes, it can be fun. But some 
market vendors are so tired of it, that they 
say, “This is the price, take it or leave it.’ ” 

Choosing her words to pack in the most in- 
formation and still keep her guide book read- 
able, Miss Toor gives you the necessary facts 
about the many fine museums, buildings and 
churches you will want to see in Mexico City. 
If it’s not worth your time to do more than 
look from outside, Miss Toor keeps you posted, 
knowing that you can’t visit everything. At 
the same time, such an outstanding point as 
the Palace of Fine Arts receives full treatment, 
including splendid photographs taken both in- 
side and out. 

Naturally you will want to range beyond 
Mexico City. In the New Guide there are a 
score of possibilities which you can follow. 
Whether your time is brief or you have many 
weeks, the book presents full information as 
to where to go, what it will cost and how long 
it will take, plus local histories and points of 
interest. 

Mexico is a land of holidays, and you can 
be assured that no matter when you are there, 
a celebration will be taking place somewhere. 
A glance at this guide book will tell you the 
best events, with added notes about folk arts, 
rituals, and the picturesque dances which are 
performed during most religious festivals. 

As you can see, no matter where you want 
to go in Mexico, Miss Toor devotes all her 
first-hand experience to telling you what you 
will find there. 

Handy Spanish phrases are listed at the 
back of the book and, throughout, you will 
find superior material tucked between the 
covers of an excellent guide. 


National Travel Club 
115 West 45th St. 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of New Guide To 
Mexico at the special club membership price 
of only $2.10. Enclosed is remittance. 


Re aR soy acy py tit awceucualces 600% of o''o. 0 
PASE RSE cachet as’. suetia RMT ate ols, «adele 
a Ce LONG iia hake BEAle ous a. 
My Membership No. is...../.........05- 


Other. Recent Editions 


BON VOYAGE by Frances Dale. 182 
pages, John Lehmann, London. $1.50. 
Subtitled “How to Enjoy Your Holiday in 
Europe with a Car,” this compact book lets 
you do just that. Stemming from actual ex- 
periences by the author, Bon Voyage takes 
care of your auto travel worries completely. 
Luggage, customs and excise and clothing are 
only a part of the features this fine book has 
to offer. Chock full of prices, the guide gives 
ample information on hotel accommodations, 
restaurants, shopping, wines and sightseeing 
pleasures. Highly readable, the book even con- 
tains menus at named restaurants around the 
Continent and such handy bits as the interna- 
tional road signs. You'll tour France, Switzer- 
land and Italy with ease as this novel guide 
takes you pleasantly through the best scenic 
roads and byways. You could take this book, 
follow it point by point with facility, and 
you'd have spent a highly enjoyable vacation 
on the Continent. It is, indeed, a well-worked 
out plan and indispensable to the motorist in 
the countries of Europe it covers. 
CHRONICLES OF OLD SALEM by 
Frances Diane Robotti. 129 pages, New- 


comb & Guass, Salem, Mass. $2.75. 
History lovers will find this well-bound, 


| plentifully-illustrated book a happy addition 


to their collection. With an interesting fore- 
word by Russell Leigh Jackson, Director of 
the Essex Institute and President of the Essex 
County Historical Association, the Chronicles 
faithfully record events since Leif Erickson’s 
arrival. Naturally, the period of the American 
Revolution and the War of 1812 receive con- 
siderable stress. Arranged by years, the Chron- 
icles may devote many paragraphs to an event- 
ful period, or cover a twelve-month stretch in 
a sentence. Thus, the crowded times of the 
1770s are richly documented, and recorded, 
at times, by months, while the report for the 
full year of 1831, for example, reads simply, 
“There is an Anti-Masonry party in Salem.” 


AND SO TO ROME, by Cecil Roberts. 284 
pages, Macmillan, New York. $5.00. 

No devotee of travel books need be intro- 
duced to the familiar name and style of Cecil 
Roberts who has turned out a score of books 
including such well-known editions as Gone 
Rambling, And So to Bath, And So to Amer- 
ica. In his latest travel book, Mr. Roberts con- 
tinues to combine his ability to blend re- 
search, scholarship and entertainment. Illus- 
trated, the book contains a wealth of his- 
torical background and information. 

Readers will feel nostalgia or be stirred to 
head for Italy by Mr. Roberts’ opening com- 
ments on Rome: “Day after day in Rome, at 
some street corner, on some slope of its many 
hills, in a valley filled with ruins of the city 
of Caesars, in parks shaded by dark ilexes 
and dramatic parasol pines, or on the banks 
of the old brown Tiber, one is suddenly caught 
up in ecstasy by a sense of colour, form and 
history, blended in panoramic beauty.” 

Any Holy Year or future year’s visitor to 
Rome will better know and be able to en- 
joy the Eternal City after reading the re- 
markable And So to Rome. 
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Gingerbread Castle 


By Emalene Wark and Arthur Lipson 


Solution to puzzle will appear in next issue 


D° YOU BELIEVE that fairy-tales sometimes come true? A New Yor 
businessman did, and today his Gingerbread Castle in Hambur; 
New Jersey, keeps alive the tale which begins: 

“Once upon a time there was a tasty gingerbread house wherein live 
a witch who caught children, fattened them on gingerbread and the 


ACROSS 


1 Cliff-dweller along asphalt canyons of 
Bagdad-on-Subway 
9 When things do in Europe, there’ll be 


Hebrew month 

According to the adage, one man’s this 
is another man’s Persian 

Scottish-Gaelic tongue 

Blue Eagle, now extinct 


gobbled them up.” 
When the Bennett Biscuit Company decided to purchase the old Shar 
mill at Hamburg, N. J., one of the partners decided that amid the rollin 


a hot time 22 Active verb 

TAS Ball hector SST EE GE oa oases hills of Sussex County was just the place to erect a fitting monumer 
Pp a evaluated 
1S Zeus Who with Zeus 26 Cigar City of the U.S.A. to ll childr 
a6 oan an pee a la snootourist 27 A man like Elijah a en. - y 
uite a Ladd around Hollywood! 28 Iron Horse race tracks i i i ing 

“p palsies sepcese made backwards 29 Word Joe Di Maggio hates to hear f = F. H. paige era : ey paki 5 aS ee selty 

ures 31 Stays in a place or the. opera ansel an rete ave Urban a contract to design su 
20 Standard Oilionaire and philanthropist 32 Silly, isn’t it? P g 8 : 4 
22 A little matter of latitude and longitude 33 DC-4s have met the highest ones a castle, seemingly made of sugar and spice. It was completed in 193 
23 Hesitaters are filled with these 35 Cruise ship’s filling station f $50, 000. 
24 aa a‘trip down a'ladder to Niagara 36 Ash receiver at an approximate cost 0 

is 38 Old  Stick-in-the-Mud. the Armchair 

26 The more firma, say some alr traveler, a , Grown-ups as ee ee ae ser over as We. brid 

the less this 39 Scotch turbine nnin wor alit 
29 Head lamp 42 Secretary of State and Michigan city spa. oe pan UY Beparates Hie Care sro ee ong 3 
RowGclestialdtichwayy sunny ead 43 To be or not to be kinged, that is his The visitor is met at the door by Hans. 
34 Sad expression question . . 
35 The Colossus Pp eune ea: 4A Queen City of Canada, scene of Great He points out King Cole guarding the castle from a niche in the ston 
3 i key, it! tional Exhibi : : : ‘ 
Re ts ee. ee Ppa ign mama oe wall. Further on, Humpty-Dumpty, as big as life and twice as pale, sit 
38 What every lovely Parisienne has on her 47 The Hudson Bridge at Poughkeepsie 1 ife-li 

tar Ao RL oa Eee eee precariously on the wall. The models are all excellently life like. | 
89 Any traveler will tell you it’s crumby 50 Beside A narrow stairway leads down into a dark cavern, dimly lit by bulk 


40 Little article in the German papers 51 The trick, fellow Travelers, is- to do this 
41 Mazda tan—better take a cruise! to all of Europe in 10 days and $100 
43 We trust there’ll never be one on diaper 52 6th, 7th or 8th incarnation of Vishnu 


covered with red, blue, yellow and green stones. They are candy sou 
balls, you know, encased with wire so that bad boys and girls can’t e 


bathing suits (cf. ‘‘Here’s Vishnu a pleasant trip!’’) 
44 Air-conditioned Arabian guest room 53 Breslau, Frankfurt and Stettin are on it 
Beteeilonge ie cesta SE EGdaceodec them. Only the faint drip, drip of water and Hans’ voice break th 


46 Kind of maid that comes to a salty end _ 56 By twisting her insides, she’ll be loyal silence. The walls are lined with life-size replicas of the Fox’s Grape 


47 He made quite a prophet as an early 57 Part of a church 
guide to the Holyland 58 Product of a fresh saucy shrimp the Tortoise and the Hare, the Old Lady’s Shoe, and the Lion who wa 
48 It took pluck to play this ancient 60 The No. 1 Cruise Ship 


rescued by a mouse. | 

Climbing up and up, the visitor finally comes into the main root 
of the castle. Here the warm sunshine highlights the cookie-studde 
walls and the multi-colored window panes. Even Gretel’s full-skirte 
dress is a riot of color behind her starched white apron. | 

Near the Hansel and Gretel stairway leading up into the main turre 
of the castle, the old witch herself is perched on a broomstick. Far abovy 
her, from the center of the dome, a giant spider weaves his web. Th 


Hebrew instrument 

50 Only thing that’s free in Switzerland 

51 Crooner County, Texas? 

.54 Venetian Woo-Woo Wagons 

59 Organized din 

60 Having wings like birds, or sails like 
windmills 

61 California and Okinawa town 

62 Fatten the Constitution 

63 What it’s bound to do during the Wea- 
ther Forecasters’ Picnic 

64 Gal’s name 

65 We’ve often sung her praises 


Solution to June. Puzzle 


66 Excellent openings for visitors to Nudist 
Camps 


DOWN 


1 Captain of the first cruise ship 

2 Wedded to an Arab, she sissifies him 
8 What the Scotch get out of old suits 
4 New York City named for the Dutch sirs 
& South Korean president: pl, 

6 Gumshoes 

7 What the English use for rubbers 


witch’s birthday cakes form a circle around the top of the tower. Eae 
has 30 candles. Gretel explains that the witch felt particularly youn 
when she baked them; anyone knows she is much older than that! 
(Note: The Gingerbread Castle is open from 10 A.M. until 5:30 P.™ 
daily and from 10 A.M. until 6:30 P.M. Sundays and holidays. It 1 
located at Hamburg, N. J., about 50 miles from the George Washingto 


10 Common carriers 


Bridge. Take Route #6 from there into Route +23, which leads t 
Hamburg.) 


8 Butter 
9 The port the Scotchman sent for 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and ex- 
plorations; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of 
transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of 


our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal 
and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship with the people of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


UROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, Sir Philip Gibbs. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: 


Lucient S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. 


TRANSPORTATION: Harry A, Franck, Sidney Clark. 


British Classics Now 


‘OLLOWING UP its custom-breaking an- 
-nouncement last month of fiction books 
ing made available to Club members, 
RAVEL adds to its list of Great Classics 
th the present offering of books by famous 
d favorite British authors. 


Phrough special arrangements, ‘TRAVEL 
able to offer members a set of nine vol- 
aes originally published at $26.00 for the 
avily reduced price of only $9.95. As with 
> five-volume American Authors set, the 
itish Classics are limited in quantity and 
ders can be filled only upon a first-come 
st-serve basis. 

The nine fine volumes of the British Clas- 
S consist of selected works of Thomas Car- 
le, Sir Walter Scott, Daniel Defoe, William 
akepeace Thackery, Oscar Wilde, Charles 
ckens, Elizabeth and Robert Browning, 
bert Louis Stevenson and William Shake- 
eare. 


Greatest English Literature 


As you can see at a glance, the nine vol- 
1s contain writings of the greatest litera- 
re produced by English authors. Bound in 


Oecd Ts Members 


pages contain the top writings of these men 
of genius. 


In the works of Sir Walter Scott, for ex- 
ample, you'll find Rob Roy complete, as well 
as such brilliant pieces as The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel and the Lady of the Lake. A host 
of selected poems and songs from novels are 
also included. All in all, the book contains 
432 pages of deathless prose and poetry. 


Henry Esmond, complete, is part of the 
Thackery edition and such pieces as his Lon- 
don Travels and Sketches help round out a 
complete bi-section of the great writer’s works 
through 447 pages. 


Many plays, both comedy and tragedy, plus 
all his sonnets, are the top features of the 
Shakespearean volume, with Oscar Wilde be- 
ing represented by numerous poems, plays 
and the complete text of Dorian Gray. 


Full Representative Writings 


You will find the other authors similarly 
presented with entire works and representa- 
tive writings. 


For your convenience, coupons are printed 
below. You may use your own stationery if 


duo-tone cover, the editions make a splen- 
1 set for your home library and, at such 
low price, can also be used as gifts receiv- 


ing a warm welcome. 
Space limits detailed listing of contents 
for all nine volumes, but the pleasure-packed 


you prefer. In any case, take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity to receive these nine 
volumes, once $26.00, for only $9.95. 


ook Department 

National Travel Club ee 
15 West 45th Street 

few York 19, N. Y. 

sentlemen: 


lease send the “British Authors” 
ome: - 


\DDRESS 


ed 


SAV se el 80 2S TONE: 


nclosed is my Ghack: hdc Money Order... 
Ay Membership Number LS oer are one 


y 1950 2 


MeO AT Ercirrsts, cscs 42 


Also send a set to: 


eee 19 ee 


ct ADDRESS tothe wie 2 vais: 


ee  D 


set of World Classics, consisting of nine volumes, at the specially reduced rate of $9.95 


... for $..............($9.95 for each set ordered) 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
CORNER 


GORDON COOPER (Around Europe for 
$150) resides in London, has contributed 
twice before to TRAVEL. President of the 
Globetrotters Club, Mr. Cooper has written 
several books: J] Went A’Roving, Isles of Ro- 
mance and Mystery and the Your Holiday 
series covering Britain, Ireland, Italy and 
Europe. He is at present preparing material 
for Your Holiday in France. 
e 
CLIFFORD HOOD (Touring the Gaspé Pe- 
ninsula), 23, is a senior at the University of 
Pennsylvania majoring in Journalism. He is 
Feature Editor of the Daily Pennsylvanian, 
the campus newspaper, takes motor-camping 
trips during the summer, converts his experi- 
ences into articles. 
e 

THELMA BONNEY HALL (Nature’s Grand- 
est Canyon) has visited the Grand Canyon 
many times, seen it under all conditions, even 
lived on the rim to absorb it fully. Living in 
Phoenix, Mrs. Hall has written for several 


“outdoor” magazines, enjoys sports such as 
ice skating, canoeing, hiking and horse back 
riding. 


COMTESSE RUBY D’ARSCHOT (Fortress 
for Faith), 35, born in Paris, is the daughter 
of the Marquis de Mun, former Director of 
the National City Bank of New York in 
France. Married to Philippe Comte d’Ar- 
schot, son of the Chief of Cabinet of King 
Albert of Belgium, she is a member of the 
Royal Academy of History and Archeology, 
Belgium, as well as other Societies. Author 
of biographies of Van Dyck and _painter- 


sculptor Rik Wouters, she has contributed ! 


articles to many magazines throughout the 
world. including Town and Country in Amer- 
ica. Widely traveled, she visits the French 
Alps each summer, has climbed Mont Blanc. 


PABLITO 
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EDITOR'S LOGBOOK 


A Few Words of Praise... 

Beginning in. 1938, I have been a continu- 
ous subscriber to TRAVEL . . . When I had 
finished reeding your excellent issue—the 1950 
Summer Vacation number—I was so pleased 
with the sudden rejuvenation of TRAveL, and 
its practical value to all “gadabouts,” that I 
planned to write you my sincere apprecia- 
tion—and I still wish to express it. . . .. I’m 
enclosing my check for $4.50 for one more 
year’s subscription to TRAVEL. 

Mrs. Ida Donald Elliott 


Colorado Springs, Colo. \ 


As an old subscriber, may I congratulate 
you on the Summer Vacation Issue of TRAVEL? 
It is very readable. 

Eunice M. Mohorter 
Westbury, L. 1., N.Y. 
e 

The new May issue of TRAVEL has arrived 
and we all approve of the changes greatly. It 
is a very lively magazine full of varied fea- 
tures. 

Weldon F. Heald 
Hereford, Ariz. 
e 

I have just finished reading the May issue 
of TRAVEL and find the new format and fea- 
tures very entertaining. I have read TRAVEL 
for many years. 

Benjamin Hepworth 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
e \ 
The new set-up of the May number is 
fnezsyay 
Elizabeth Wenk 
Costa Mesa, Calif. 
e 
. But Not Entirely 

What is the matter with 
Summer Vacation issue came... 
never seen sO many errors... . 
J. T. Robertson 
Orting, Washington 


TRAVEL? The 
and I have 


> 


Noe esp 


“Tt ain’t exactly a toll, it’s insurance that covers you till you get across.” 


‘What on. earth ‘append 


Being a consistent reader of TRAVEL, | 
could not but wonder how it was possible for 
so many mistakes to get by your proof-reader: 
and into publication. . 

William E. Servis: 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I never saw so many misspelled words . . 
It reminds me of the letter of gratitude writ 
ten by a man who at the time of composing 
the letter-was sampling the White Horse whis 
key sent to him by his friend. 

W oldeman Specht 
Schenectady, N. Y 

I-thought you might be interested in re 
viewing my proof ie job. . 

HG: R. “Todding 
Cleveland, O. 
e 

Not for a long time have I read a maga 
zine with so many errors. . . . Please, don’ 
let us have any more issues of this sort. . . 

W. McK. Wright 
Birmingham, Ala 


Megs Esther Buel 
St. Petersburg, Fla 
TRAVEL started happily down a new road 
found, too late, it ran into a swamp, emer get 
muddy and spattered. Now cleaned up and t 
Sunday-best, TRAVEL hopes all is —- 
for a bothersome, but youthful, misadve 
ture.—Ed. Al 


Now About That Puzsle Saiek eel 
The crossword puzzle in the May issue a} 
the magazine was a far cry from the qualit 
of Ted Shane’s Travel Puzzles. In my ea 
tion, it wasn’t worthy of a place in TRAVEL. - 
George E. Joh 

Hollywood, Calif 

Writer Johnson should be pleased pe f 


answer on page 32. 
e 


